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"First the blade, then the ear, 


The Monitor's view 


The roots of security 


Two assassination attempts on a President 
notable for restoring goodwill to American 
Government. Whatever their murky motiva- 
tions, they should jolt Americans into fresh 
scrutiny of the practical means to protect 
their leaders — and of the strain of sickness 
and disorder in their society that encourages 
violent acts. 

The motive for this process should not be 
fear, as Mr. Ford admirably recognizes in 
refusing to let aberrant deeds cut him off from 
the American people. Indeed, fear would be 
incompatible with the truly practical bases for 
solving both the daily problem of security nnd 
the pervasive problem of the health of the 
society. These truly practical bases are 
simply — and profoundly — wisdom, truth, 
and love. 

When a national and world leader can come 
so close to being shot by knovfn suspicious 
characters, it is plainly wise to reduce the 
circumstances for such potential tragedy. Mr. 
Ford can still give his speeches and shake 
plenty of hands under conditions of effective 
crowd control. And television makes possible 
the sharing of this visibility with the whole 
country. 

But there is no necessity for him to expose 
himself to open and close-quarter situations 
where nearby milling spectators invite and 
facilitate the presence of would-be attackers. 
Technical measures, such as the use of 
bullet-proof shielding and clothing, should be 
expanded where feasible. 

Bui no matter how wise the precautions. 


Spirit of Helsinki 

Secret military maneuvers by Warsaw Pact 
countries contradict “the Helsinki spirit" at 
the very time that spreading this spirit 
nominally remains the prime foreign policy 
objective of the Soviet Union. 

These maneuvers apparently involve 
slightly fewer than 25,000 men, and thus 
technically remain below the level of maneu- 
vers for which the Helsinki participants 
promised lo give 21 days notice “on a 
voluntary basis.” But they clearly violate the 
spirit of the accord — which, by contrast, is 
supported by NATO announcement of Toll 
maneuvers well in advance. 

A more publicized example of where the 
Helsinki spirit has not prevailed is the trouble 
faced by Soviet chess master Boris Spassky in 
seeking to marry a Frenchwoman. The Hel- 
sinki accords specifically coll on signatories 
lo make It easier for citizens to marry 
foreigners. 

The easing or restrictions on marriage, 
travel, and other individual freedoms was 
urged on the Communist countries by Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Wilson in the first 
visit by a British prime minister to Eastern 
Europe since World War II. 

But Moscow emphasizes that all of the 
Helsinki declarations — including security of 
frontiers, improved trade, and promotion of 
detente — were intended to have equal weight. 
It deplores what it regards as vast Western 
overemphasis on the freer flow of persons and 
ideas between countries. As for American 
complaints of violations of Hiuim rights' by 


they must li.e accompanied by the more 
fundamental process of recognizing and root- 
ing out the sickness in society that would call 
for such efforts even if not so grimly 
dramatized by recent events. And here is 
where to wisdom must be added those 
qunlit ics of truth and love. 

The danger instead is that those grim events 
are being exploited by the media in such n way 
as to foster the sickness, to invite emulation, 
to treat actual crime with the callous sensa- 
tionalism bestowed on fictional crime all over 
the TV spectrum. The combined onslaught 
raises (he sad prospect of a society or at least 
a segment of it deadened to violence, condi- 
tioned lo accepting it ns the solution of all 
problems, and unalert to the contribution 
made by an individual's numbed state of mind 
to the shortcomings of the whole tone of 
American society. 

This tone has been damaged by lack of truth 
and love at almost every level and in almost 
every sphere. Abuses of government and 
business jostle abuses of public employment 
to the point where' those charged with fire 
safety, law enforcement, and instruction of 
the young exemplify defiance of the law in 
seeking ends which, however justified, de- 
mand means in keeping with public responsi- 
bilities. 

Yel it must also be recognized that the 
present negative Impression of America, 
inflated by the media, represents only a 
minority of Americans. The majority remain 
principled in their own lives and heartily 
support the housecleaning of American in- 
stitutions in recent years. 

Thus President Ford was absolutely right 
when in Dallas — with all its overtones of 
tragedy — he said, "I've had it" with what he 
called the “self-fulfilling prophecy of doom 
for America.” He challenged those who say 
“everything is falling apart, how the quality of 
life is sliding downhill. . . .” 
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Lebanon’s trial 

The achievement of a cease-fire in Leba- 
non's devastating civil strife did not represent 
a reconciliation between the warring Chris- 
tian nnd Muslim factions. Rut Syria's peace- 
seeking role in the arrangements has lo be 
applauded in the interests of preventing' the 
local cnnflugration from spreading into a 
regional disaster. 

Already sonic businesses are pulling opt of 
Lebanon, whose location and free-murket 
status have murie It a flourishing Midcast 
trade center. Israel and Egypt have under- 
standably expressed concern about the poten- 
tial regional impact of Lebanon’s internal 
troubles. 

These ore seen by Syria as potentially 
working lo Israel's advantage in the delicate 
balance of Mideast power. Israel said it would 
not intervene so long as the fighting involves 
only Lebanese forces. The consequences 
could be dangerous if neighboring Syria were 
to consider any increase in Lebanese strife 
such a threat to its own stability as to call for 
Syrian military intervention. 

..It is clearly i tv the interest pf all to keep 1 the 
conflict a purely internal affair tad indeed, to 


Readers write 


Anti-British bias? 


I should like to support the remarks of your 
correspondenls In your recent issue Unit 
Francis Renny has perhaps some anti-British 
bias. 

Wc, in this country, are experiencing a 
difficult period and 1 suggest that I he muddy 
stream is being stirred in which the less 
desirable trails in nur makeup are being 
brought to the surface, to he replaced, we 
hope, hy some nr (hose qualities which have 
made nur past not inglorious. 

Perhaps Mr. Rcuny would refresh his 
memory on some of these points and remem- 
ber that the function islo “Bless all mankind." 

Wc do not mind criticism but. please, let it 
he constructive. 

Cheltenham, England Leslie A. Dance 

Capitalism's achievements 


the Soviet Union, a 

governn^tnev/Spaper lzvestta suggested Lp- f ng lt9 Causes. These five the 

the United States: Physician, heal thyself, disparity between the organization ; of the 
It must be plain to the world that the Lebanese Government according to the cov- 
upheavais In the U.S. over protecting indivtd- enant of 1943 fend the changed population mix 
ual rights actually exemplify an extraordinary three decRdes later. In brief, the Christians 
effort to heal Itself. are still designated to. hold the balance of 

Thus progress in the Soviet Union, too, must governmental power as in the days when they 
be recognizee^ as in the recent reported constituted a majority of the population — but 
decision to provide i multiple-entry visas i to- now the Muslims have became the majority. 
Amencsn journal hits in keeping l with the The economic balance of power also belongs 
Helsinki aqcords. The U.S. would then surely ■ to the Christians. ' ' 

respond by lifting Ik rwiprofcal reatrmtlon. Steps toward ameliorating the situation are 
Here a little, there a little could turn into necessary, to cut back the conditions for 
much here, and much there thus encour- recurring. strife. Meanwhile, the surrounding’. 
• aging the spread of the Helsinki spirit l;o Asia Mideast powers must be as judicious as Syria 
and elsewhere. hoc Wn Hn Fni* in molrino nlnln tVtnf iha >«r arA 


disparity between the organization of the 
Lebanese Government according to the cov-. 
enant of 1943 tmd the changed population mix 
three decades later. In brief, the Christians 
are still designated to. hold the balance of 
governmental power as in the days when they 
constituted a majority of the population — but 
now the Muslims have became the majority. 
The economic balance of power also belongs 
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recurring strife. Meanwhile,’ the surrounding’ 
Mideast powers must be as judicious as Syrjja 
has been so far lip noting plain that they are 
concerned with peace in Lebanon — whilq 
taking care that they dq not prolong or inflame 
the conflict for In^Vidiiai ends that ctiyld only 
windup to.be self-defeating.'. 1 /. , y, 


^emiy r .prun^pwi.- jne: to . you -urac tag. . 

wrote such' d letter, but thought better' bi 
sendlng it. Mr. Benny, had been reporting a 
Trades Unions’ Congress belief (or proposi- 
tion) that “capitalism had failed.” He made no 
comment. 

Since Karl Marx and his cronies were given 
shelter in England they did not cease to 
disrupt, to agitate and undermine, the indus- 
trial scene here. American capital never- 
theless financed the Russian Revolution. 
Despite the advanced German machinery 
handed over to Russia at the end Of the last 
' war, her advantageous trade agreements with 
her subjugated countries , and technical know- 
how, supplied by the, West, Russia has been 
unable to feed her p^ple and we have seen the 
recent huge sales of cofa and butter made to 
■her; • ' . , 

: Capitalism has provided a better standard of 
living .for ;itd. workers than has .^nuriunism, 
despij® the tect. that communism has dis- 


ni|»l<>d our flirt orios causing untold loss d 
prixlnrlioii ami lias caused IncalcuM^ 
wastage of nutimml rcsnurccs till over t«* 
world through aggression and the tor ® 
aggression , 

Mr. Ilciiny dues your readers no servW . 
when lie leaves them with llu? ImprcMlM J 
“capitalism has failed" whether U* [ 
lii.s latent l*m or not. \ 

Lomlnn . 

It’s the system 

I was interostod-. in 
regarding lhcQrtlcUj ‘ , Rrimin: laolatcdisW. 
of class,” which you published rwenUy. 

I did not interpret this article as '.bbJJJS 
the plight of the country on the upper 
as she did, hut rather as blaming tJfcJjT ■ 
system, which has always been so strong' ‘ 
Britain, and still is. [ 

. . It occurs to me. that we should psk oUWL r . 
'if. the bad- relations that exist between^ 
agement and workers in so much ; 

in this country is the result of"U»S-=j 
division, and the reason why “Britiw fly.*] 
manship has gone down the drain" ■ 

how it is that management In induW?fflj' 
countries (particularly those that 
Democrats) pre able to get their 
achieve so much more than the Briuslv^; 
force does. J '''&$& 

l don't find the “boys from 
insignificant,” but an example ]flf j.rtaj 
hidden social evil In this country 
the Christian ethic caauncover andn^wij, 
Therefore I am grateful to the 
publishing :Mr. Benny’s thcggb^P 1 ^™^! 
articles. '! V- :; 5 Zzjji 

Oxted, Surrey, England ; . 

'Letters .arc' welcome, ;0n(y ^ 
can be published and notie 
acknowledged. AH are suWecl tf0 ;^:|s 
• • densdtloii. ‘..J ' 
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Oil price rise- Dark days ahead 
it could have for Franco’s Spai 

been worse By Richard Mowrer 

Special correspondent of Tlie Christian Science Monitor 


By Joaepli C. Harsch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


AP photo 

Hlrohlto reviews Virginia militia on arrival in U.S. 

ffirohito: Emperor in 
a dark gray suit 

Emperor Hlrohlto began a 15-day visit to the United States last 
Iuesday. 

By Melvin MaddockB 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


There Is only one problem with seeing the Emperor in the United 
Stales. He is as out of context os the figurehead on a prow sailing across 
the Pacific minus the ship behind it. 

In the center of Tokyo, with its concrete-and-glass buildings ana its 
traffic patterns to make Los Angeles drivers turn pale, stands a moat 
sited by an enormous and ancient stone wall. Across a bridge slanting 
above white swans, through a barricaded gate guarded by uniformed 
entries a road leads to a’ sort of compound known as tte. Imperial 
Household Agency, populated by over- a thousand members, from 
aableboys to a Grand Steward in charge of protocol. Here lacquered 
plages still travel on a network of roadways, major documents (the 
Emperor signs 1,300 a year) are written with brush and ink, and 
telephones are answered: "I ahallfulfill your honorable wish." ^ 

In this World-within-a-world — and perhaps only here -* Hiropito, 
,2 lth Emperor. of. Japan in a line descending idmost 26 W centuries, » 
^text, or most nearly so. « 

e °n a hot September day, just before the Emperor left for U\e united 
States, two minibusloads of American journalists crossed the moatw^h 
J languid swans (head tucked on wing), passed i tnust ^L2-SiS 
nhghtly suspicious senlrles, and drove 1 slowly into the grounds where 

Eflrricn#..« ...III. ' L_. J*A fffid l.lWnS, 


On the surface and in headlines, the most j 
important single piece of news lately did 
not sound cheering or encouraging to the , 
people of the industrial democracies. The 
price of crude oil is to go up by another 10 
percent. It means higher prices at the gasoline 
pump, and at the power-generating plants 
which depend on oil. It means another fillip 
for inflation. It means that people in the oil- 
importing countries will again feel that they 
have beem aggrieved by the olLexporting 
countries which took their higher-price deci- 
sion in a meeting in Vienna. 

Also, that higher price for oil underlines 
again the dependency of the industrial coun- 
tries on oil which in turn explains so many 
things they do. 

The Emperor of Japan is making his first 
official visit to the United States in part 
because his country and the United States 
share dependence on imported oil and hence 
need I he better to coordinate their foreign 
policies. 

The American government is having no part 
in the general comiemimtlnn of Spain which 
has swept over Western Europe following the 
execution in Spain of Basque nationalists and 
left-wing extremists. The reason is obvious. 
Spain lies. along the supply line from the oil 
fields of the Middle East to North America. 
Washington will find a way to forgive or 
overlook anything Generalissimo Franco does 
in Spain - provided it keeps its military and 
naval bases in Spain. 

But having said all of the above, the fact 
remains that the oil-exporting countries might 
even be congratulated on their enlightenment 
in raising their prices by only 10 percent. 

They had a case for booking their prices. 
The prices of everything they buy have gone 
up by more than 10 percent since their oil 
prices were last fixed. The experts argue 
about how much the rise of their import prices 
has been. The Shah of Iran thinks it has been 
25 percent. Western experts put the figure 
lower. But all agree that the oil exporters have 
been getting declining value for their oil. 

There was never any doubt about what the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries (OPEC) would do at its recent meeting 
In Vienna. There was bound to be a rise In the 
price of oil to offset the riBe in the prices of 
things .'the oil exporters buy. Most of the 
Western experts braced themselves for a rise 


Madrid 

More summary trials before military courts, more executions — and 
more defiance of the regime by political fanatics. 

That is the outlook in Spain as the country enters the 40th year of 
authoritarian rule under Gen. Francisco Franco. 

A few hours before a massive gova-nmenl-aponsored rally in Madrid 
Wednesday marking the 39th anniversary of the Caudillo’s accession to 
power, terrorists struck again in the capital itself, killing three 
policemen and gravely wounding a fourth. 

So far this year 18 members of the regime’s security forces have been 
deliberately murdered by Basque and Marxist revolutionaries. 

The government’s determination lo carry on its hard-line policy of 
repression was signaled on the eve of the anniversary by Prime 
Minister Carlos Arias Navarro. 

In a televised speech to the nation the Premier said: ‘The 

government has acted and will continue to act In the firm and serene 


Aftermath of executions 


page 3 


certainty that it is doing its duty.” Nor , he said, would it be intimidated 
by foreign pressures, which he described as “hypocritical" and 
“intolerable.” 

After an emergency Cabinet meeting last Monday, called to discuss 
the protest exodus from Madrid of the Ambassadors of 12 European 
countries, a statement was issued rejecting foreign denunciations 
“with tola! energy." 

The regime has mounted an all-out campaign to rally the Spanish 
people behind it by stressinn the theme «»f “national dignity” in tlnriarf 

of "meddling and denigration" from abroan. .. 

tPlease turn to Pngo 1* 

Searching for assassins 

By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The vast scope of the task of protecting President Ford was 
unveiled this week at a Senate subcommittee hearing exploring 
the effectiveness of the Secret Service in the wake of two 
assassination attempts on President F ord in 17 days. 

The peck Inside the executive branch’s security net came as 
Mr. Ford began a two-day trip to Chicago and Omaha and as the 
Secret Service began protecting five leading Democratic 
presidential candidates — five months enrller than usual. 

Fail-safe protection of the President “can never bo totally 
achieved,” testified Treasury Secretary WiUlafti E, Simon, who 
oversees the Secret Service, because It remains “a very inexact 
science. 1 * 

Some of the challenges: , . 

• None- of the assassins, both actual and would-be, of recent 
years — Lee Harvey Oswald [President John F. Kennedy }, 
James Earl Ray [the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr.], Slrlian B. 
Sirhan [8en. Robert F. Kennedy], Arthur Bremer [Gov. George 
C. Wallace], Lynette Alice Frouime and Sara Jane Moore 
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How Moscow wops third-world students 
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By Gordon N. Converaa. chlal photographer 


Harnessing the 
Nile 

Huge irrigation schemes 
in the Sudan promise to 
transform millions of acres 
into the breadbasket of the 
Arab world. 


See Page 18 
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Pick-your-own-fruit farms spread 

By Diane E. Perkins 


This harvest season, farmers across 
America are opening their fields for people 
who want to don a pair of biuo jeans and 
gather their own fresh fruit. 

"Pik-yaur-self” farms arc what they are 
called in California, "pick-your-own-fruit" 
farms in New England. But the concept is 
the same: the meeting of producer and 
consumer face tottiace for a fresher, 
cheaper product. 

In April it was producer direct to 
consumer with cheese, potatoes, and meat. 
Since then it’s been blueberries, cherries. 


nlallic berries, and a lot of other crops - 
and now apples. 

One California farmer says. "We're 
selling apples for H cents to 14 cents a 
pound, while the stores charge 29 cents to 
39 cents." Professional labor and process- 
ing costs make the difference. 

Though nationwide figures are nut avail- 
able, pick-your-own-fruit fanns appear to 
be growing In popularity across the coun- 
try. 

In one New England area of :iltl fruit 
farms where some 45n professional pickers 


u<n ki'tl 1 1 ye.tr> ago. today »... 

The limp is al in bul, hI („ |j, 0 ' ^ 
vniir nun harvests 

"lli.siunt.ill> . ptck-your-own^ji | 
were salv.ige operations," says Dr?! 
t ‘mirier, a professor in the ^ 
(leparluietil at the University^ ^ iff 
uhu has just completed on cxtemiS 
of pick your own farms and is wriC 1 
hamlttaiuk for farmers on Uie subject) 
l.tlinr costs are nwkuwiwlr! 



today high 1 

primary metliiNl with professionll'Sl 
doing tlie salvaging, he says. H 


Franco shootings make 
Spain the outcast of Europe 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tlie U S. Department of Labor General Franco’s reversion to savage 

niters in some arras ( n his twiU&ht years has stirred 


re- 

required farmers in some areaslo^J nreiion'ln his twilight years has stirred up 
lee round-trip fare and paid hollfi more anguish and fury at home and abroad 
migrant workers. This together n ®~*» hna known since the cruel days of 
increased wages and the high cost i 
picking mid lucking machinery, 


Down Under politics aren’t boring 


S^SaSered in his regime neerly 

f0 pS“Sue in Spain and around .he 
switch to pick your own operations. *j W orld against the execution by finng squad 

So Basque nationalists and three left-wing 
extremists summarily convicted of killing 
policemen 
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By Denis Warner 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney 

Australians used to be bored stiff by politics. 
From 1949 until 1972, when the Australian 
Labor Party took office, Sir Robert Menzies 
and his heirs In the Liberal and Country 
parties ran the Australian government like the 
curators of a well-established and orderly 
botanical garden. 

Everyone expected the plants to be culti- 
vated, fertilized, watered and pruned and no 
one paid much heed to the process. Australia 
was prosperous. There was little or no 

' VIEW FROM ‘ 

AUSTRALIA 

-- i i - . s 

inflation, or unemployment. When they were 
told theirs was the world’s lucky country, 
most Australians tended to agree. 

All of this changed abruptly with the advent 
of the Labor government. The botanical 
garden, it seemed, had been found to contain 
an excessive number of poisonous weeds and 
the new curators set to work with a will to pull 
them out by the roots and to plant new and 
exciting shrubs and trees. 

"It’s time" was Labor's election slogan, and 
in no time at all the changes were rung. 
Nothing'was too big or too Bmall to warrant the 
attention of the new curators, including the 
custom of accepting knighhoods and other 
honors from the Queen. 


The American alliance was preserved as the 
cornerstone of Australian foreign policy, but 
Washington reacted with astonishment, and 
sometimes dismay, as Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam dashed off in new and sometimes 
unpredicable directions. 

On the home front, the government came 
into office on a platform of reform, and 
suddenly areas of long neglect had top 
priority. Millions were spent on education, the 
arts, aborigines and social welfare, and for n 
year or so the electorate loved it. 

Cushioned against imported inflation by 
near self-sufficiency in oil nnd by three major 
revaluations of the Australian currency 
against the U.S. dollar, there seemed to lie no 
limit to the country’s wealth, or to schemes 
the government could devise for its more 
equitable distribution . 

Of course, there whs, and today all the ills 
that have beset other developed societies have 
overtaken Australia. Unrestrained demands 
for higher wages have helped to push inflation 
toward the 20 percent mark and unemploy- 
ment is nearing fi percent (mil high by the 
standards of acceptance in the Uiiilcil Slates, 
but shocking In Australians who used In regard 
1 percent as unacceptable. > 

The new political interest stimulated by the 
Whitlam government reforms has not been 
diminished by economic misfortune. l>n Uie 
contrary, it has been given added impetus. 
The media, reflecting the public mood, lias 
become almost totally nlisorlied in the politi- 
cal mancuvuriugs now taking place. The 
opposition, persuaded by the editorials mid 


appealed publicly for clemency for the con- 
victed men and then publicly condemned the 
executions with deep feeling. 

• Increasing the possibility of disaffection 
within the armed forces, particularly at the 
Junior-officer level where there are mis- 
givings about the latest round of repression. 
Significantly, the regime had the recent 
executions carried out by police, not the 
military,, presumably because of awareness at 
the lop about the military's reservations. 

* At least a dozen countries have recalled 
their ambassadors from Madrid in protest 
officially “for consultations." They Include: 
Britain, France, West Germany, Denmark, 


public opinion (Kills that it would Him &tti 
government in a landslide if onlylhtnfy 
could lie brought to the polls now. nartb' 
the just ificalion nnd the means. 

Labor governs because of iUliimnsft' 
in the House of Kcprcscntaths. Step 
judgment on its decisions is anequfyd! 
opposition majority in the Senate, dtfa' 
veto legislation hut not initiate it. 

Theoretically, the chance wiBnai 
October or November when Iheiflo 
could "deny supply" veto IhemorejS- 
when the budget is debated in the Soul 
The Senate maneuvering* battle: 
little credit to either the govcmmald 
opposition Though two Senators hRi 
seats as a result of Liberal nnd County 
Slate government actions which arena 
to the spirit, if not the letter, olbi 
stitiitinn, there still is no certainly tldili 
opposition senators would accept pirtyt 
eipliue and block supply, or that fcw 
necessarily succeed. Mr Whitlam ha' 
nounced his intention of continuing in’- 
whatever the Senate may decide, so told 
civil servants and the soldiers go unjfito 
nil public works grind in a halt, the elects 1 
will not hold him to account 
To many Australians it is like living tliP> 
one of thi‘ endless serials so popular®^, 
radio and television, (hough some art ^ 
niug to sense dial the real victim of 
shenanigans will mil lie the govemm® 11 *^ 
opposition but the traditions of porii***, 
democracy i 

Mi U'mriei is- n ivlrriDl n/tolyd 
/\ u.sf r nliiui •rene 


rS, me m. Sweden, the Belgium, 


ere’ rifles could have these consequences: 

• Compounding of the Ford adminis- 
tration's problems in "selling" to Congress 
any renewal of the United States s base 
agreement with Spain now under negotiation. 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger was due 
to continue the base talks last Tuesday with 
Spanish Foreign Minister Pedro Cortina 
Mauri, now in the United States for the UN 
General Assembly. 

• Widening the existing gap between the 
United States and its European allies in NATO 
on the question of a military relationship with 
Spain. Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme - 
albeit no ally - said: "It Is somewhat strange 
to defend democracy by buying bases from 
fascists 11 

• Dashing any hope of Spain’s drawing 
closer to the rest of Europe as long as General 
Franco or anybody equally repressive Is at the 
helm. * 

• Lessening the likelihood of any smooth 
transition to a more flexible regime In Spain 
when the octogenarian General Franco passes 
from the scene — and, if further executions 
follow, accelerating the rhythm of violence in 
the country. 

• Discrediting the General's appointed suc- 
cessor as head of state, Prince Juan Carlos, 
because the Prince has remained discreetly 
silent when no less a personage than the Pope 


Portugal, Poland, and East Germany 
In Spain itself, Basque workers in the 
northern provinces of Gulpuzcoa, Vise ay a, 
and Alava began a 48-hour protest strike 
last Monday. The Basque nationalists exe- 
cuted last week were members of the ex- 
tremist group, ETA, which has garnered more 
sympathy the more repressive the Franco 
regime has become. ETA was reponslble for 
the assassination of then Premier Luis Car- 
rero Blanco In December. 1973. ETA also was 
blamed for a bomb explosion in a bar near the 
headquarters of the National Security Police 
in Madrid in September, 1974, in which 12 
people were killed. 

Frustrations arc ail the greater in Spain 
because General Franco dashed the hopes of 
those who thought his temporary transfer of 
power to Prince Juan Carlos from July to 
September, 1974, would be permanent. During 
must of that time, General Franco was in the 
hospital. But on Ills recovery, he shunted the 
Prince aside and returned to running things 

himself. . , , . ,, , , , 

Presumably events in neighboring Portugal 
may have persuaded him that the only course 
to prevent Spain's going the same way was to 
crack down hard at home. This he has done. 
But whether, as a result, his days in power will 
be shortened or lengthened remains to be 
seen. 


Franco with Admiral Carrero Blanco (lalt) killed by Basques In 1973 


Wilson adviser says Britain faces Very rough two years’ 
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•’rime Is 1 1 rimy 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Britain’s Conservative opposition is focusing 
its attack on the socialist government os 
follows: There is now such emphasis on the 
fairer division of the national cake that fewer 
and fewer people are doing any baking — let 
alone baking a bigger cake. The time has 
come to restore some incentives. 

A year ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Denis Healey, announced he was going to 
squeeze the rich till they squealed. But 
according to his Conservative- "shadow,’' Sir 


LONDON 


Geoffrey Howe, a good many of them saw j 
the. squeeze coming and slipped through his 
. fingers clutching airline pickets to residence 
abroad. With so-called ‘‘earned income 1 ’ .being j 
taxed, at Tates up to;83 percent and so-called 
"qneamed” (that is,' investment) income at : 
up. to 98 percent, many of Uie really rich have ‘ 
tiptop sadly away and dard not spend more 
• than a : dozen weeks In the year in their native 
•land.:’ ' ” ; •■ T " , ' 


Sir ( icoffrey's Hpcrch has drown 
from tin* biiHincHH nnd 
iiily The right wing Daily TolcgrtPj^ 
Hu* blghi'.sl lux rales wero 
every kind to hinds where ntf 

graaping. . . | anil I . . . .p 

ity mnniiLH to the uiiproductlve w® 6 

uvoidunce." V 

The left wing, however, 

Oik* trndu union official told to 
"My heart bleeds for those pop wars 
in the West Indies. We can do 
luirasites like them . . ■" Perhaps ^ 

- noting that British trade ^lon 

rates could be reduced to no more always been badly paid Ihemwve^i* . 
freent, mpst of these people would ably to prevent them slipping tat0 “ 

Uc life style of the boss class. r a i s ^ 
Less bitter critics of the 
point out that — quite apart,, 
unsaleable to the majority ,o 
voters — there Is no gus 
proposed tax-cuts would act 
point opt that for every 
scientist or pop stager 'Wto. . 
cqunitry, a dozen have stayed ^ . ^ 

hfli/n hniiaNlaH fmfh Ulfi 


sdcnlisls were rinding themselves wmkiii) 1 , 
for less than the price of a cup of coffee for ;m 
hour’s reckless overtime: film act ms, au- 
thors, pop stars and sporlKiueii were being 
driven abroad for the same reasons. And 
Britain was losing their lax as well as their 
talent. 

Sir Geoffrey's argument is that people like 
Charlotte Rampling, Tony Jacklin, and the 
Rolling Stones (among those who have chosen 
to live abroad for fiscal reasons) are earning 
at least £100 million a year which is not 
coming to Britain. The country loses both the 
foreign exchange and the taxation. If only the 
upper tax 

than 50 percent, mpst of these people 

cheerfully coble home again — bringing their 
earnings with them. 

And the revenue from the rates above 50 
percent is itself about £ioq million, less than 
one percent of total tax revenue. 

Sir Geoffrey Howe argued that Britain’s 
supertax rated were "now so high they are 
quite unparalleled in any other civilized 
country,” and were a positive incentive not 
only to Emigration but 


fe- 



lly Takushi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The chairman-designate of Britain's billion- 
pound National Enterprise Board, Lord Ry- 
der, says he hopes the board will be judged on 
Its track record instead of becoming the 
football of political controversy . 

For months the NEB, still awaiting parlia- 
mentary approval to come Into being, has 
been passionately attacked and equally pas- 
sionately supported. Is it to be an independent 
agency, a means of restoring British industry 
to competitive strength in the markets of the 
world? Is it the thin edge of the wedge by 
which a Labor government progressively 
replaces private enterprise- by state own- 
ership? 

ta Lord Ryder’s opinion, the first view is the 
correct one. Lord Ryder, former chairman of 
the multinational conglomerate Reed Inter- 
national, is an adviser to Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson and author of the controversial 
Ryder Report on British Leyland, giant car 
manufacturer ' recently taken over by the 
government. 


that Investment per head was higher in all of 
Britain's major competitors: Germany, Ja- 
pan, the United States. 

The NEB is intended to change all that. 

It will be funded by £1 billion of taxpayers 
money - over ¥2 billion at current rates of 
exchange. It has two main objectives, Lord 
to channel more investment into 


Its advantage over private enterprise was 
that it could think in terms of a longer time 
span. British Leyland needed seven years to 
get back among the car giants of the world, 
ready to compete with any and all. There 
would be no interference by the NEB in the 
day-to-day operations of British Leyland, but 
only a searching review of 'the company’s 
business plans — “much more than Just the 


Ryder said: to channel more investment into ousme® “ T VVT' Britain, be saw. ’ 

industry and to make more efficient use of budget - on a yearly basia. If th ® , rough two years," 
existing resources. It will invest in private board stud it was going to build a factory n ^ - lt wos 

j. » wail as industry fllreadv owned by May and didn’t do it, the NEB would certainly d-mioi. industry coi 


industry, as well as industry already owned by 
the state. It will also manage companies In 
difficulties if requested to do so by the 
government. But its criterion. Lord Ryder 
said, will be "commercial viability" and it will 
not be a "soft touch" for troubled companies. 


May and didn’ 
demand an explanation. 

"But interference with management at day- 
to-day levels leads to complete disaster," 

Lord Ryder said. . . .. 

As chief executive of Reed International he 


was constantly traveling overseas, and every- 
where he went he found "1 was acting as an 
unpaid apologist for this country." Why wore 
goods not delivered on time? Why did they not 
meet specifications? He had faith In his 
country and knew it could pull out of its 
difficulties, but this would require "more than 
politicians.” And so he joined the government 
as an adviser to the Prime Minister. 

Britain, he said, was 'going to have "a very 
but it was going to pull 
essentia) for this to make 
British industry competitive once more. "We 
have the initiative," Lord Ryder said,** "We 
have the executive ability. But \ye have 
temporarily lost our way and we must find It 
again." 


Bremen voters register dismay with economy 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The conservative Christian Dentecrats got O—rl 


an 


Voter unrest . over economic 
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matters is 


imnminue a a~i j " to dishor iesty and have benefited from the 3 . lkri . 

?on “ peopte petition. Not everybody agreesW*, 
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businessman .found what they could earfi taxation has reached the limit 
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Speaking to the Foreign Press Association 

• ■ pe last week, Lord Ryder said he expected plectton in the city-state of Bremen.- 

Parliament to approve the NEB when it JjJJ? JSid Democrats will still have 
reconvenes in mid-October. His team is 
^eady hard at work, charting out what 


reflected b the setback for Chancellor Hrtniit 
Schmidt’s Social Democratic Party In the 
Section in 

The Social Democrats 


an 
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_ . additional 2 percent of the popular vote, 

Democrats, and 13 for the Free Democrats. • 
The Free Democrats' advance Is seen by 
many observers ak ; the most telling sign of 
voter dissatisfaction over the. economic situ- 

at For several weeks an argument has raged in 
West Germany ovqr the concept of investment 
controls. The left wing of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, distrustful of the free capitalistic 
system that operates here. Is pu?bjnfe_ thfs 
concept. Foreign Minister H^'DIetrim ^n- 
schei; 

Ichs; 


left wing into line. 

: The northern port city of Bremen, nje 
smallest of. the German states, le bUBtn^a i- 
orlented and Protestant. A leftist switch in the 
government’s econopnic policies would 
surely push more, .voters over to the Free 
Democrats and to the Christian Democrats, 
and build up middle-ground support for the 
.latter ’.party. Which Is traditionally Roman 

CatholicS. . >; •. '=< ; • : ... 

Thd Social Democrats’, win, although par- . 

■ ■ ' r * d * m . *. ■ r lLo nlriiiAv nt 
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'drains 



absolute majority In the Bremen leglriaU^e, 
although , a. narrow ohe. But.Uie party 
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West ignores 
U.S. warning 

of NATO 
weakness 


Dy Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Top newspaper headlines in Western Eu- 
rope recently were the decision of the oil 
exporting countries to boost their prices by 10 
percent and the execution of five terrorists In 
Spain. 

Few paid heed to the North Atlantic 
Assembly in Copenhagen, or the U.S. Defense 
Secretary James R. Schlesinger 's warning 
there that the Atlantic allies must strengthen 
their military defenses against the Warsaw 
Pact. 

Demonstrations and riots swept across West 
European cities in protest against the Spanish 
executions, and concern grew that power in 
Spain might shift to right-wing forces even 
more repressive than the present govern- 
ment, or, through violence, to the extreme 
left. With Portugal still delicately balanced 
between Left and Right, Europe's Bouthwest 
corner faces months of troubling uncer- 
tainties. 

The oil-exporting nations' price raise adds 
$IQ billion to the world's oil bill. But West 
Europeans generally are pleased that moder- 
ate Saudi Arabia won the day against more 
extreme demands for 15, 20, or even 28 
percent raises. 

Hie West's slow climb out of recession will 
certainly be affected by the price increase, 
but not as seriously as pessimists had feared. 
The latest increase will raise the price of 
Arabian crude from $10.46 to fev.51 a barrel. 
Britain's oil import bill, for instance, will be 
£300 million (about $610 million dollars) 
higher as a result. 

The next step will be talks between oil 
producers, rich oil consumers, and non-oil - 
producing developing nations, which can ill 
afford even a 10 percent increase. A prepara- 
tory meeting will convene in Paris Oct. 13. 

Still, with winter coming on, heating-oil 
consumption is bound to rise, and as economic 
recovery proceeds Industry too will need 
more oil. Until now, industry has been the 
main economizer of oil. Gasoline consumption 
by motorists in Britain has degpased by only 
2 percent despite higher prices: 

Economic recovervalso is a concern of the 
American Defense secretary , himself an 
economist by profession. But he has been most 
•preoccupied by the progressive erosion of 
Western defense budgets in the general 
climate of the recession and in the face of 
consistent increases in Warsaw Pact military 
spending. 

Soviet military expenditures, Mr. Schlesln- 
ger told the North Atlantic Assembly Sept. 26, 
rises by 4 percent a year in real terms, while 
Western Europe is spending less in terms of 
gross national product tftbn it did 10 years ago. 

These speeches are not popular and get 
little publicity. Mr. Schlesinger has even 
pointed out, in private meetings, that the only 
factor which maintains a measure of balance 
between Soviet and Western forces Is thfe Sino-- 
Soviet split. 

As if to underline this statement, Chinese 
representatives in Western Europe lose no 
opportunity to emphasize that Westerners 
must look to their defenses against the Sovtet 
Union. 

The Si no-Soviet split has been a distraction 
to the Soviet Union's major preoccupation — 
its contest with the West — in Mr. Schlesin- 
ger's view. But the West cannot afford to base 
its defense policies on marriages of con- 
venience arising out of this distraction. 

Soviet naval strength, as a whole, may be 
inferior to that' Of the Atlantic Alliance, Mr, 
Schlesinger concedes. But the alliance's mis- 
sion is to keep open sea lines of commu- 
nication. Thfe Soviet mission is to interdict 
these lines! Soviet forces have the capacity to 
do this, and therd Is no guarantee that In a war 
the Western allies would be able to fulfill their 
mission. . * ? . 
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1 ftftists attack arsenal 

Police and army defy orders 
as Portugal’s crisis deepens 


Chrlstel and Guenter Guillaume — never a glance from Brandt 


East German spy had access to top-secret 
cables on U.S.-German relations says Brandt 

D., n.,.M U..I .L nkn.no. ,1. n,,... . .. ...... 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Duesseldorf , Germany 

Former West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt has confronted in court the self- 
confessed East German spy who caused him to 
leave office last year. 

Mr. Brandt told the court that he un- 
wittingly had allowed Guenter Guillaume, on 
trial here on charges of treason, access to top- 
seorifrmaterial that could have done "consid- 
erable" damage to West Germany. 

Mr. Brandt resigned as chancellor in May, 
197-1, two weeks after Mr. Guillaume, his 
former aide, was arrested and charged with 
espionage. Mr. Guillaume has since admitted 
he was on agent of the East German Govern- 
ment. 

IL was clear from Mr. Brandt’s testimony, 
however, that the former chancellor, now 
chairman of the Social Democratic Party, still 
blames others for not giving clearer warning 
signals. This was the newest element to 
emerge in the trial, which also includes 


charges against Mr. Guillaume's wife, 
Christel. 

Mr. Brandt, during more than four hours of 
testimony, never once looked at the Guil- 
laumes, who sat only 12 feet away. For the 
first time Guenter Guillaume, In the court- 
room almost daily since last June, failed to 
maintain his usual self -confident smile. 

Last year, before Parliament, Mr. Brandi 
maintained that he had not allowed the agent 
access to secret material . 

On Wednesday Mr. Brandt changed his 1974 
statement and wondered aloud how he could 
have allowed himself to have "repressed" his 
memory of what had happened. 

In the summer of 1973 the Guillaumes 
accompanied Mr. Brandt on a holiday to 
Norway, where ho lived in exile during Ihe 
war. Mr. Guillaume went along at the sugges- 
tion of some of Mr. Brandt's oilier advisers 
who could not themselves go on the trip. 

On the trip the agent hand-delivered to Mr. 
Brandt lop-secret cables transmitted from 
Bonn. 


Labour conference stirs consciences 


On Wednesday Mr. Brandt said some olfe' 
maLerial dealt with U.S.-German relations! 
is thought here that one of the cables 15 
about u letter to Mr. Brandt from te 
President Richard M. Nixon about NATfe 
matters. 

Mr. Guillaume had been under suspicion 
spying Tor more than 10 years before!; 
worked at the chancellery. In the 19&> 
Berlin police report questioned his loyalty. 

When he was hired for the chancellery p® 
two intelligence agencies ran checks 00 Ih 
agent, bn! nothing convincing against him« 
made public. 

Utter, just before tin* Norway trip. Hat 1 
Dieter Genscher, then minister of the Intcris 
IXTsonally informed Mr. Brandt that one d 
the inleiligeiu'f agencies wattled to nc 
another cheek on Mr. ( iuillmnnc. 

The pinns to take the agent on the trip 
already had been made, however, and Ik 
Brandt did not change them. He nialnt®* 
that Mr. Genselicr did not say there was a 
concrete suspicion against the agent. 


By Uelen Gibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

Portugal’s Prime Minister has said "basta" 

— which in Portuguese means ‘ ‘enough." 

After recent military and civilian leftist 
violence that has left most of the country 
Iw Prime Minister Jose Pinhelro de 
/Sevedo has put the entire army on alert, and 
guaranteed the nation he would put an end to 

the chaos. „ ... 

But whether he can carry through his 

promise is another matter . 

Government leaders admit that Portugal is 
facing the most serious crisis since the coup 
d’etat that brought them to power 17 months 
ago - a total crisis of authority in military and 
civilian life. 

The police, a discredited force since the 
revolution for being linked with the old 
regime, has little authority left. Muggings and 
robberies have steadily increased, as offen- 
ders go unpunished. When demonstrators 
bum cars In riots or paint slogans on embassy 
walls, the police stand by and watch. 

In the army, officers can no longer rely on 
troops to follow orders. Soldiers sent to control 
leftist mobs are just as likely to join the 
rioters. Units that recently have been ordered 
to Angola have simply refused to go and their 
mutinies remain unpunished. Wildcat confer- 
ences of privates demanding equal rights with 
officers are frequent. In an infantry school in 
Mafra, officers who objected to the -enlisted 
men’s demands were beaten up. 

At present, the favorite song on a Commu- 
nist-controlled radio station has a refrain 

h which goes, “Soldier, if you think your 
commander a fascist, give him a burst of 
machine-gun fire." 


Recent events, however, have finally jolted 
the military rulers into facing the extent of the 
breakdown of discipline. 

Late last month, the Prime Minister himself 
and oilier members or the Cabinet were 
trapped Inside the parliamentary building by 
a leftist band ol disabled veterans demanding 
better conditions. They were not rescued until 
a strong detachment of commandos arrived 
shortly before dawn and fired volleys into .the 
air. 

Today, the Prime Minister can no longer 
drive his car into his official residence. The 
veterans, backed by extreme leftists, have 
pitched an enormous green tent on the 
sidewalk across the entrance gate. The same 
veterans have been camping in front of the 
presidential palace, and during the past week 
have stopped trains and coastal and south- 
bound traffic to emphasize their demands. 

These veterans' demonstrations have only 
been a small part of the disturbances. In 
protest over the Spanish executions of two 
Basques and three urban guerrillas, mobs of 
leftists sacked, looted, and burned the Spanish 
Embassy, consulate, and Ambassador’s resi- 
dence in Lisbon with damages totaling $22 
million. Mobs also ransacked the Spanish 
consulates in Oporta, Evora, and Setubal. In 
the capital, a gang of leftists tried to break into 
an Army arsenal, but were beaten off in a gun 
battle. Another group of leftists invaded a 
local hospital to rescue one of their injured 
companions from the prison ward. 

When the Government leaders heard these 
mobs being encouraged by the far Left and 
Communist-controlled radio stations, they 
decided that enough was enough 

The Prime Minister ordered thu military In 
occupy, the stale-run television and radio 
network, which is Communist-controlled, as 



AP photo 

Rioter adds fuel to the flames outside Spanish Embassy In Lisbon 


well as the various commercial radio stations. 
At one of these, Radio Renascenca, the troops 
refused to obey orders and instead sided with 
the leftist workers. Tuesday, the radio station 
was cut off the air by commandos. The 
Communist-controlled Radio Clube, however, 
has continued defiantly to play Communist 
songs and give its usual news programs. 

The role in all this played by the swash- 
buckling revolutionary military security 
chief, Gen. Otelo Saralva de Carvalho, has 
been rather enigmatic. He has long been noted 
for his support of the far left, but rather 
overstepped himself in a statement he made 
upon ins return from a diplomatic visit to 
Sweden . 

in this statement, General Carvalho said he 
had no objections to the controversial theft of 


1 ,000 automatic weapons since these had been 
given to a far leftist group. He added that he 
also would hand out arms to this faction 
"immediately” if there was any threat to 
Portugal's revolution. 

The next day, the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that a new security force would be 
formed, and that General Carvalho’s troops 
would confine themselves to fighting "coun- 
terrevolutionary” forces. 

So far, however, this new force has not been 
organized and it is General Carvalhos troops 
that have been sent to occupy the Communist 
and far leftist radio stations. When accused by 
far leftist crowds of being a "traitor." General 
Carvsilho said that he had not given occupation 
orders and therefore he could not retract 
them. 


Did CIA help topple Makarios? 


By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The new Battle of Britain is being fought 
first and foremost within the Labour Party 
and the trade-union movement. 

In the short run, it Is a battle to beat 26 
percent a year inflation and to enable Britain 
to pay its own way in the world once more. 

In the long run, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Denis Healey told Labour Party 
delegates at their annual conference in Black- 
pobl last week; it is a two-front war/ against 
Inequality of income and wealth and against 
"industrial decay which has been spreading 
like's blight for at least 60 years.” 

The Conservative Parly, for the moment, is 
on the sidelines because success or failure 
dependB Oh the -extent to which a Labour 
government can obtain the willing coopera- 
tion of the trade-union movement to accept 
1 'real saci^ftcerand hard work over a period of 
many yeatS , ’ aB-Mr. Healey put it. 

Behind the speechmaking at this seaside 
resort of cloudy skies and bracing breezes, 
there is a struggle going on, not just between 
extremists and moderates, the left wing and 


the financiers, and the politicians and bureau- 
crats allegedly allied to them? Or is it to 
involve the nation as a whole In a battle to beat 
inflation, to get Industry forging ahead, to 
restore the British reputation for goods of 
quality and to have Britain pulling Its full 
weight in the world once more? 

Two phrases from the oratory at Blackpool 
typified the Labour Party workers’ dilemma. 
The first, by Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 
was that 75 years after its foundation, the 
Labour Party was no longer "the party of 
protest" but "the natural .party of .govern- 
ment,” in other words, a party that finds it 
natural to be in power. 

The second was by Eric Heffer, burly MP 
from Liverpool who was sacked as Junior 
Minister of Industry after publidy opposing 
the Cabinet's recommendation that Britain 
remain in the European Commor^Market. 

“Too often have I seen the bloom of 
socialism wither in the frost of ministerial 
office,” Mr. Heffer cried. "Don’t let it wither 
altogether.” 

Mr- Wilson, Mr. Healey, and most of the 
Cabinet are firmly committed to the mixed 
economy, in which the private sector has an 
Important role to play. They come under 


i, ”, B important rote to play. They come under 
the right, but almost^lthin the conscience** periodic attack from left-wing party workers 
each delegate. * f ■ and trade unionists who see government office 

' WhAtJs theLabour PartyaUaboutln these asan tosidlouacorrupter pf ^iSScblS 
timea of world inflation, recession, and unem- but Who offer no alternative - except toe a 
ployment? ■ ; t * tiny fringe of violent extremists — to solve the 

Is its mission ^destroy Capltdifem? la it to., problem of coming to power and ^tayiM in 

, fight "them” - the ‘capitalists, the managers, power through the baUotbox. . - 8taymg ln 


Mr. Healey, who is widely considered 
an able and effective Chaned/tf or 
Exchequer, was voted off the pkrly'B natum 
executive at Blackpool. lie lori 
wing adversary, Mr. Hdffer. But 
moderate, Prices Secretary Shirk? 
was ro-olected with a larger 'majority than 
year. , 

Mr. Healey told the conference It- wSj®" 
the party had asked him to turn in 
but he was going to continue the battle ajp* 
inflation, "because it is your battle and a » 

our battle." 

In waging this battle, Mr. WllMfcJJ. 
Healey, and colleagues are refusing tor®*®; 
the economy until inflation has been 
under control. It is a hard decision to jjPPj j, 

1 .25 million people are out of work*- * . 

Saudi bank in London 

By Margaret Thorcn 
Special to . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

One of the newest members of 
international banking community; andsw 
nlflcant sign of toeiUmapta the wonv: . 
finance, has the tongt^twisting name QL' 
Bank Al-Saudi Al-AIaml — or si^pty ™ 
International Bank. ■ ,r ; 

The bank has been -created to.becotn.®'^ 
an International commercial bdnk as 
merchant bank for Saiafl Al^biaj butJt® ^ 
also includes the training : pf ?• ■Sajwjj 
business of Western banking, ^ ^ 
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By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

A cloak of secrecy ordered by Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger has beon draped over details of United States 
intelligence work surrounding the 1974 Cyprus crisis. 

The order is another barrier for the House Intelligence 
Committee to work out with U10 White House before the 
committee can begin 0 full-scale probe of U.S. spy activities, 
committee spokesmen indicated. 

Low-ievel State Department officials refused to testify 
before Ihe House unit about U.S. policy-making decisions that 
Involved tho Turkish landing on Cyprus last July 20, following 
the overthrow of the Cypriot Predident, Archbishop Ma- 
karios. 

The committee, led by Chairman Otis Pike (D) of New 
York, is investigating the possibility that the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) funneled money to the leaders of 
the Cyprus coup. 

The invasion caught Greek and U.S. leaders by surprise 


even though Turkish naval landing forces were deployed the 
day before. 

The former U.S. Ambassador to Cyprus from 1964 to 1969, 
Taylor G. Belcher, told the Pike committee Tuesday (Sept. 
30) that Secretary Kissinger refused to take the advice of his 
middle-level officials to avert the Greek coup because of his 
"principle preoccupation ... to our defense facilities in 
Greece.” 

Mr. Belcher also indicated thal senior Cypriot officials were 
convinced a month before the coup that the CIA was financing 
coup leaders through the Greek Government in Athens. This 
implied, said Mr. Belcher, that the U.S. wanted President 
Makarios out of power. 

The full House is expected to vote soon on whether 
partially to lift the ban on military aid to Turkey Imposed last 
February. Turkey has been threatening to close U.S. military 
basos on its territory, which are said to supply 25 percent of 
U.S. Intelligence about ihe Soviet Union. 

So far, U.S. presence In Turkey has not played an important 
part in campaign debates bring waged In Turkey for an Oct. 
12 election between Premier Suleyman Demirel and former 
Premier Bulent Ecevit. 


Ulster; a gleam on the horizon 


By Jonathan Horsch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

f Dublin 

'The news from Northern Ireland is. by no 
weans as gloomy as the steady stream of 
terrorist bombings and dire predictions of ■ 
Possible civil war would Imply. 

The most encouraging development is the 
continued willingness of politicians of both 
sues to keep on talking in the hope of coming 
U P with some formula for the province's 
constitutional future. ' 

This willingness has produced a more 
cc JJJdent mood throughout the province. - 
The politicians have accepted Britain’s 
Phase 2 plan extending the Northern Irish 
constitutional convention for three , months 
Ir ^ m November 7 , the - original deadline for -•! 
agreement. Various proposals for ; ^ solution ,1 
5- currently being debated by the 
vention. . • ;« / ;•!,/ •' > u s-- ^ 

One' third of the convenUon‘s 78 ^emberS j 


are convinced thab the province Should Have a 
power- shar ing administration that would 
bring the minority Roman Catholic commu- 
nity into government at the top. 

The hardline Protestant majority rejects 
any such coalition, which it says would be an 
Imposed and artificial solution. It Insists on 
British-style parliamentary democracy based 
on majority rule. Its main argument is that 
diluting this principle Would open the door to 
an eventual Catholic takeover of the province. 

In the background, the extremist Protestant 
Ulster Defense Association is holdinga policy 
conference with a very open agenda. The UD A 
has abandoned the old Protestant stance of not 
yielding an inch. Indeed Its planners realize 
the need todeVise new political structures for 

N 2^A^ d think8 thatinew and perhaps 
Independent Northern Ireland corid be buflt 
; witirRritish backing; aa.loqg as this Motion 
did ; hob threaten -the ;■ pace . and security . .. 

Roman .Catholic , I 

'security ot Britain itself.. . . r- ir; *, Ir . 
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How Poland and Romania 


tackle drought, bad weather 


By Eric Bourne 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Vienna 

Drought and other bad weather conditions 
have hit Poland and Romania even harder 
than other East European nations this year. 
And lack of organization again compounds the 
problems of an already disappointing harvest 
for both countries. 

The reactions to these common problems 
are very different in .Warsaw and in Bu- 
charest, however, Poland, ever mindful of the 
riots — and the change of government they 
occasioned — that accompanied an acute food 
shortage and a “more work, same pay" 
economic attitude in 1070, is reducing agricul- 
tural exports and providing incentives for its 
workers. 

Romania, on the other hand, maintains an 
austere policy of concessions to its workers as 
it pushes for greater productivity . 

At Poland’s recent national harvest festival, 
Premier Piotr Jaroszewlcz disclosed that 
drought in the north had reduced grain crops 
to 2 million tons below the L674 level. Although 
consequences are serious for both milk and 
meat production, they will not be very obvious 
In Polish shops. 

Because of the events of 1970, the response 
to threatened shortages on tho domestic 
market has been a prompt reduction in 
exports. Although meet Is a valuable item in 
trade with the West, exports have been 
reduced, and butter exports have been cut off. 

The Prime Minister had other good news for 
the workers: be announced die wage increases 


provided for in the five-year plan that starts in 
1976. 

By 1980. he said, the national nveroge 
monthly wage will be 4,500 zlotys (5225). Tills 
is 1,000 zlotys more than now and will be twice 
the 1970 (riot-year) level. Price rises In the 
same period will reduce actual new spending 
power loan increase of 00 percent. 

With such incentives, the government is 
calling for better management and greater 
efficiency in both industry and agriculture. 

Problems of this kind repeatedly afflict 
Romania, too. But an altogether different 
approach to the question of incentives remains 
a serious drawback to the economic effort os « 
whole. 

Romania's leadership has rationed con- 
cessions to raising living standards more 
austerely than any other government in East 
Europe. And, while the country still labored 
under extremely damaging summer flood 
losses, President Nicolae Ceausescu an- 
nounced a decision that could prove still more 
unpalatable. 

The planned production targets, including 
productivity as well as output, in the 1976-80 
plan had been revised even further upward, he 
said (One-third of the national income is 
allocated to investment.) 

Imports are to be curtailed severely, and 
scant allowance is made for raising real wages 
or otherwise improving consumer conditions. 
At the same time, official demands for greater 
work efforts are expected to increase. They 
will probably include the "voluntary extra 
shifts" that mobilize students and schoolchil- 
dren as well as white-collar workers and 
troops. 


Kremlin rethinks energy policy 


By Dev Murarkn 
Speclalto ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Soviet oil experts are worried at emerging 
trends — even though Soviet oil production 
and reserves look healthy enough. 

In a recent issue of the Soviet Journal, 
Problems of Economics, Mr. Brenner ex- 
pressed concern that new oil reserves are not 
being found or developed at the rate at which 
exploitation of existing resources is taking 
place. 

Between 1965 and 1970, for instance, oil 
output increased by 50 percent. But new 
discoveries came to only 19 percent of Ihe 
known reserves. 

Mr. Brenner maintains that perhaps the 
largest reserves of oil for the Soviet Union 
exlsL offshore. Me says that not enough is being 
done to explore for more deposits. 

Most of all, Mr. Brenner complains about 
the existing pattern of oil production. 


Mr. Brenner’s solution is to switch to gas as 
a source of energy for industry, leaving oil as 
a raw material for the chemicals industry. He 
argues that gas costs only one-third as much 
as oil, or one-s ixth as much as coal . 

But transportation of gas is a problem, since 
laying pipelines is very expensive. Mr. Bren- 
ner suggests that the Soviet Union should go in 
for large-scale liquefaction of gas. 

He reserves his sharpest criticism for lack 
of interest In the development of lignite or 
brown coal resources. He says that lignite 
reserves are estimated to be 195 million tons; 
lignite Ib relatively cheap and easy to exploit. 

Yet there is only one place in the Soviet 
Union where lignite deposits are being devel- 
oped, and the annual output is 30 million tons. 
This is in Kokhtla-Yarve in Estonia. 

Mr. Brenner's article is evidence that, faced 
with tho rising cost of oil in the international 
market and with diminishing reserves, top 
Soviet officials are In the process of rethinking 
energy policy. 
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By Takashl Okn 
Staff coiTPSpondonl of 
The Christian Si'iiwe 
Monitor 

Umilnn 

The Soviet Union iimv have 
to import ns much as 31 
million tons of grain during 
the current crop year, Lite 
International Wheal Council 
estimates. 

Moscow has already 
bought 16.5 million tons, of 
which 11 million came from 
Ihe United States. 

Jean-Hcnri Parotic, secre- 
tary-general of the council, 
says that although Soviet pur- 
chases are comparable to 
those of the crisis year 1972, 
the effect on world markets 
will not be as severe. 

The reasons, Mr. Parotte 
explained in an interview, 
are twofold: 

1. The United States has 
slapped a moratorium on fur- 
ther grain sales to the Soviet 
Union. 

2. Harvests in Asia, no- 
tably India and China, are 
generally good. ' 

Furthermore, for logistic 
reasons it is doubtful that the 
Soviet Union can Import 
more than 2 million tons per 
month. This means Moscow 
may buy an additional 5 
million to 8 million tons more 
grain this crop year (until 
June 30, 1976), most of it 
probably from the United 
States. 

These purchases have had 
and will continue to have 
important side-effects, espe- 
cially on the pockelbooks of 


grain-importing nations. 
Since the Soviet Union 
started large grain purchases 
in July, wheat prices have 
ri sell by 30 percent 

This year, grain trailers 
were expecting a normal or 
good Soviet harvest prac- 
tically until July when ru- 
mors spread of Soviet gold 
sales and chartering of slops. 
On July 17 came Ihe first 
solid confirmation of lurge 
Soviet purchases The Cana- 
dian wheal hoard and two 
American grain companies 
at that time announced sales 
respectively of 2 million long 
tons and 4.2 million tons of 
wheal. 

Since then grain and ocean 
freight prices have jumped, 
delighting farmers and ship- 
owners in the developed 
countries, but causing anx- 
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By Liana Adams Schmidt 

Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

U.S. troops out of Southeast Asia, 
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tad Singapore. 

f While friendly to the United States and in 
st cases more interested in U .S. protection 
j they find it politically expedient to say 
ibllcly, these nations Jointly take a neutral- 
t.nonallgned stand. 

Founded in 1967, partly at the initiative of 


Indonesia, which had just driven out its 
former pro-Communist regime and wished to 
form closer ties with the non-Communists of 
the region, ASEAN was at first devoted only to 
periodica] meetings. But it has evolved now 
into a full-time organization with its own 
secretariat. 

SEATO was originally composed of the 
U.S., Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines. The 
role of the United States in the final meeting of 
the SEATO council this week was passive, 


willing to follow the lead of the Philippines 
and Thailand. 

It will now be up to the SEATO secretary- 
general, Sun thorn Hongladaron in Bangkok, to 
place several hundred employees of the 
secretariat in new jobs and transfer its 
economic and social projects to the host 
countries or, in some cases, to ASEAN. 

SEATO had no military structure, and only 
consultative military functions. It had less and 
less of these as the alliance faded over the past 
10 years. 
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focus on london 


Its original charter said that if any country 
in the treaty area . was threatened each 
member would “act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with Us constitutional 
processes.” 

As it turned out the last six words enabled 
most members to avoid action. The organiza- 
tion at times acted as a clearing house for 
Intelligence, but it remained only a pale 
shadow of NATO in Europe. 

Because the 1954 Geneva treaty barred 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos from 
entering any military bloc, a protocol of the 
charter stated that the Indo-Chinese states 
were under SEATO protection. This provision 
later served the United States as part of the 
rationale and legal basis for the U.S. role in 
Indo-China, but SEATO as such took no part in 
the Vietnam war. 
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By Dev Murarka 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

A large number of Chinese civilians have been trying to 
cross over to the Soviet side of their mutual border. By all 
accounts, they are mostly poor refugees wanting to make a 
living on the Soviet side of the boundary. 

Soviet frontier guards, however, are turning back these 
Chinese very firmly. 

The reports, brought to Moscow by Soviet citizens 
returning from the border region, say that the number of such 
attempted crossings is rising. They say Soviet authorities are 
concerned that it might lead to one or more serious accidents 
if the flow does not stop and if the refugees become mare 
persistent In their approach. 

So far there have been no reports of any clashes. But the 
situation is becoming tenBer. Officially, no confirmation can 
be had for this state of affairs at present, but the reports are 
being brought by responsible and reliable persons who are not 
given to exaggerating or rumor-mongering. 

The fear Is being expressed that the whole sequence of 
events may become, inadvertently, a repeat of i960, when 
there were armed clashes on the borders between the Soviet 
Union and China. 

Moscow would find It Very inconvenient to have such 
clashes because of the impending 25th party congress next 
. February and a strong Soviet desire to, convene a meeting or 
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months. And it is this, more than anything else, that explains 
the sudden eruption of Sino-Soviet polemics In recent weeks. 

Although there have been periodic renewals of such verbal, 
battles in the past, there Is a discernible new tone of bitterness 
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China games put competition second 


By Robs El. Munro 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

©1075 Toronto Globe and 
Mail 

Peking 

The stadia bad booths sell- 
ing the works or Marx and 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung. A 
losing women's basketball 
team was given a berth in the 
finals because of its advanced 
political consciousness. 
Weight lifters competed in 
railway yards and table-ten- 
nis players at a housing com- 
plex. 

ft was all part of China's 
Third National Games, which 
officially concluded Sunday 
with a dosing ceremony at 
Peking Workers Stadium at- 
tended by most of the 7,000 
competitors. 

Adhering to the Chinese 
sports slogan of "Friendship 
first, competition second," 


Malaysia: new 
guerrilla threat 


there were no announce- 
ments Indicating the final 
standings of the provincial, 
regional, and municipal 
teams. 

The Third National Gaines 
rival the Olympics and the 
Asian Games in size and 
scope, and in a city with 
severely limited diversions, 
tickets to nny of the games 
events were highly prized. 
Single gates to many stadia 
and gymnasiums were often 
manned by 20 or 30 persons 
wiiose job it was to prevent 
gate crashers. 

One of the unique aspects, 
of the games wus the staging 
of many of the events away 
fi'om the large stadia and 
gymnasiums. Competitions 
were held in 165 locations, 
such as factories, communes, 
Army barracks, and residen- 
tial sites. Inexplicably, re- 
peated requests by foreign 
journalists to cover such 


events were ignored. 

The staging or competitive 
events In places like facto- 
ries, official Chinese news 
reports declared, was aimed 
at popularizing sports among 
the masses ns well as ex- 
emplifying I lie call of Chair- 
man Mao that .spurts "serve 
the laboring people." 

It was in basketball that a 
women's team was given a 
finals berth because of its 
attitude rattier than its stand- 


ing. When the Kwangsi pro- 
vincial team lost n game 
because of n referee's mis- 
judgment, a Chinese news 
report declared, "Tin* 
Kwangsi girls did nut com- 
plain. and their fine sports- 
manship won tin* praises of 
all. So the oignni/ing com 
niittee of the imtional games 
decided to make an ex- 
ception and invited the 
Kwangsi team to the final- 
stage competition." 
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Special to 
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SION • VEVEY '^Thth; Soviet Union despite Chi- 

HERNE • \XMNTERTHl^ m [^jj"^ l eInarks foiiowed » speech by 

/.I IK K.H IrinB Hsiao-ping in which the Chinese senior 

jTeng Hs P . th Soviet Union as 

_' ,:n,va 

^ V SwSe?s were speaking nt n honquel 
'at™ Great Hall a! the People Monday at the 
« visit to China by the first 
-^ x jsewrtary ot the Vietnam Workers iCominu- 

am m/jiist > Party. 

I lYyfoTO Mr. Duan made it clear that Hanoi also 
mW I . 11 wants to maintain good and close relations 

WJmi l nODml with Peking. The Vietnamese Communist 
•-'f-'p r d| leader praised China for its assistance during 
r-nWf I the Vietnamese war and described the Viet- 
ft namese people as "firmly convinced that . . . 
they will enjoy the continued warm and great 
support and assistance" of China. 
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But after praising China's support Mr. Duan 
made a pointed and positive reference to aid 
from the Soviet Union and the Soviet bloc. 

■ ‘Our v ictory is inseparable from the 
profound sympathy and great and valuable 
assistance that the people of the other frater- 
nal socialist countries and all progressive 
mankind extended to our just, patriotic 
struggle," he said. 

Strongly suggesting that North Vietnam 
wants no part of the bitter quarrel between 
Moscow and Peking, Mr. Duan included in his 
concluding toasts "the further consolidation 
and development of solidarity among the 
socialist countries and in the international 
Communist and workers' movement on the 
basis of Marxism, Leninism, and proletarian 
internationalism." 

In his speech Mr. Teng made no distinction 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
Stales, grouping them together as the super- 
powers. But given the fact of the U S. 
withdrawal from Vietnam, there was little 
doubt that he was once again expressing 
Chinese concern about Hanoi’s relationship 
with Moscow. The superpowers, he said, arc 
"rapaciously seeking world hegemony, carry- 
ing on unbridl ed arms expansion ” 


By A. B. Mendls 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Colombo, Sri Lanka 
Like its wild elephants. Sri Lanka may be 
gradually losing another of its animal trea- 
sures — wild horses. 

Out of n herd estimated at 500 that roamed 
the Uny wind-swept island of Delft just five 
years ago, barely 200 remain — and the 
number recently was said to be dropping by 
one a day. 

• Delft is near the northern tip of Sri Lanka, in 
the Palk Strait that separates it from India. 
The Delft horses are not private property, and 
anyone who captures one may keep it. But few 
people take the trouble because the horses are 
small, not much bigger than donkeys, and 
cannot be used for draft. 

Islanders who succeed in capturing these 
horses generally brand, tame, and keep them 
in hopes of selling them to horse fanciers from 


Colombo on the Sri Lanka mainland. A few 
.such horses can be seen in a Colombo park 
where they are used for commercial chil- 
dren's pony rides. 

Otherwise, the Delft horses lead a difficult 
life. As the Islanders eke out a living by 
fishing, there Is little or no food to spare for 
the horses. So the animals eat whatever comes 
their way — dried leaves, coconut, seaweed, 
even paper. They have trained themselves to 
drink sea water, since fresh water is scarce on 
the island. 

Usually, the wild horses are caught by a 
lasso concealed in the sand near a drinking 
spot. When a horse Is caught it takes a long 
time and much effort to bring it under control. 
Sometimes the animal escapes, only after 
injuring itself in the process. Then, too, once- 
captured horses sometimes stray and can be 
seen lingering near built-up areas. 

The Sri Lanka wildlife authorities are said to 
have been made aware of the condition of the 
wild horses only recently. 


Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Singapore 
Two recent terrorist in- 
cidents have shaken the 
people and the Government 
of Malaysia and once again 
have raised the possibility of 
open warfare with the coun- 
try's Communist guerrilla 
movement. 

Ironically, these attacks 
come at a time when Ma- 
laysia appears to have effec- 
tively beaten back the gen- 
eral world inflation. Indeed, 
inflation in Malaysia for the 
first half of 1B75 was down to 
■6.4 percent — and the coun- 
try has entered into a promis- 
ing and massive new five- 
year plan for development. 

But If such guerrilla attacks 
continue, and if the Commu- 
nists manage to step up thetr 
activities in the towns ns well 
as in the jungles, the present 
stability and rapid devel- 
opment of the country could 
well be undermined . 

The first attack, a rela- 
tively harmless one in terms 
of human casualties, was an 
early morning explosion that 
brought home to residents of 
Kuala Lumpur, the capital, 
the realization that the war 
with the Communists was far 
from over. The attackers 
blew up the million-dollar 
independence memorial just 
a few days before the country 
celebrated its 18th year of 
independence in late August. 

The; second attack took 
place a week later when Uye 
hand grenades were lobbed 
over a wall and into a police . 
compound In the capital. Two 
policemen were killed and 51 
others wounded. 

The main concern at 
present is that the Commu- 
- nlste have moved their once 
predominantly rural activi- 
ties into the urban centers, 
thus posing a more serious , 
threat to the national secu- 
rity. ■ 

' Now strict security pre- 
cautions have, been clamped 
On all restricted, areas,' in-, ' 
•' eluding power stations', cer- 
taipgovetnm^nt Offices, ait i . 

. • ports,, -aiift all- bpfcder^posti'.V 
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Smith gets free hand in parley with divided nationalists 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

■ Nairobi 

Both sides in Rhodesia are taking steps to 
clarify their positions before moving on to 
further negotiations on the country's con- 
stitutional future. 

An estimated 4,000 black nationalist dele- 
gates met late last month at a soccer stadium 
in Salisbury in a controversial congress of the 
divided African National Council ,(ANC), 

Spokesmen called for immediate black 
majority rule in Rhodesia and said they would 
not accept any solution that leaves power in 
the hands of the present white minority 
government, headed by Prime Minister Ian D. 
Smith. 

The conference elected Joshua Nkomo, 


former head of the banned Zimbabwe African 
People's Union (ZAPU), president of the ANC 
succeeding the present leader, Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, who has remained in neighboring 
Zambia. 

Recently the ruling white Rhodesian Front 
Party, head by Mr. Smith, met at Umtali, 
Rhodesia, and gave the Prime Minister a 
mandate to continue to handle the con- 
stitutional problem in his own way. 

In a victory over extreme right-wingers 
among the 600 members of the Rhodesian 
Front, Mr. Smith Intervened personally and 
argued successfully for continued participa- 
tion by Rhodesia in (he present detente efforts 
between black and white Africa led by South 
Africa’s Prime Minister John Vorster. 

The outcome was that Mr. Smith remains 


unchallenged head of the ruling white party In 
Rhodesia, in spite of some grumbling in the 
rear ranks. He received an ovation at the close 
of the conference. He is expected to continue 
dealing with the black nationalists along more 
or less familiar lines. 

Black Africans, by contrast, remain bndly 
divided, with the Salisbury ANC gathering 
symbolizing a total split between Mr. Nkomo's 
moderate taction and the more militant ANC 
personalities in exile in Zambia. 

The Zambia faction boycotted the Salisbury 
conference, asserting it was called only hy 
Mr. Nkomo nnd his supporters and therefore 
was illegal. The Rev. Ndaboningi Silhole, 
former head of the banned Zimbabwe African 
National Union (ZANU), is subject to arrest if 
he returns to Rhodesian soil, so he could not 


ill tend, Bishop Muzorewa, who fait/ 
ANC as a compromise selection ihmfcT 
has not returned to Rhodesia anS 
fearing that lie might be detained.' m 

The Salisbury conference in a serae L 
into Mr. Smiths hands by confinJ. 
serious rift in (lie ranks of his blaS 
neats. It also poses a problem for sudiV ' 
African nations as Zambia and Tam^j ' 
which black African faction to sinnri 
hacking the Zimbabwe i Rhodesia) aj; 

And since a peaceful Rhodesian sctlhi 
is nt the root of Mr. Vnrsler'sdeUotecott 
(lie apparent fragmentation of AflCiu'j 
concern for the South African leader a , ( 
Meanwhile, the Lusaka-based ANCogsh 
have accused Mr. Nkomo of plasty, 
deal with Mr. Smith. f* 
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Sinai accord too costiy for U.S. ciaims William Fulbrighf 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

j wtlllam Fulbrighl, the former chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
savs that the price the United Stales is paying 
for the Sinai agreement between Israel and 
Ettvpt is too great, and that the U.S. should 
have tried for a full Mideast accord. 

The former Arkansas senator was reflecting 
a dominant Democratic argument now being 
made against the Kissinger agreement, also 
trenchantly advanced by former under- 
secretary of state George W . Bali. 

-But since the deed is done, Mr. Fulbright 
advocates making tho best of the partial 
settlement and working from thore toward the 
overall agreement he believes Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger could hove achieved. 

He cites not only the $2.3 billion dollar cost 
in various forms of aid to Israel, but the extent 
to which "we have subjected ourselves to will 
of Israel." Throughout the agreement the 
former senator discerned commitments to go 
along with Israel on future economic and 
political issues. 

"I can't think of any similar instance of a 
large country subjecting itself to the will of a 
smaller one." 

For the price the U.S. has paid, he believes, 
it could have got much more — a complete 
settlement. He bases his contention on infor- 
mation he gathered on a tour of the Middle 
East in June of this year. He said he found the 
principal Arab leaders, except Yasser Arafat 


of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
ready to settle. 

Asked whether he had discussed his view 
with Dr. Kissinger, with whom he used to 
lunch about once a week while he was 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and whom he still holds in high 
esteem, Mr. Fulbrlght replied that he had. He 
said that Dr. Kissinger had maintained that a 
full settlement at tills time on the Geneva level 
"just wasn’t possible." 

The former senator concludes this was 
because the Israelis hnd such strong backing 
in i ho United Stales Congress, as expressed in 
the letter of 76 senators urging that U.S. policy 
be shaped to Israel's wishes a few weeks 
before Dr. Kissinger undertook his successful 
shuttle mission. 

The Israelis know, Mr. Fulbright observed, 
that they can go over the head of the U.S. 
Government to Congress if an attempt is made 
to get them to agree to terms they do not like. 
That, he said, was the reason William P. 
Rogers, former secretary of state, had failed 
in his effort to reach a comprehensive 
settlement. 

‘ ‘The Israelis have control of the Congress, " 
said Mr. Fulbright. "But that does not reflect 
the views of the people." 

Mr. Fulbright said he did not want to sound 
"all negative. Let us say," he concluded, 
"that the agreement is a step in the right 
direction, albeit a costly one. I think the 
Syrians and the Saudis will still say they knew 
it would take a long time, and that they are 
willing to wait." 



Saudi Foreign Minister Saud al-Faisal had 
told him, he recalled, that "this Sinai agree- 
ment is not so important as what follows," 
presumably talks between Israel and Syria. 

Mr. Fulbright said that of one thing he was 
sure at this stage in the Middle East : 1 ‘None of 
them wont to continue the war.’ ' 


Mr. Fulbright, now a partner in a Washing- 
ton law firm, was for many years senator from 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and considered one of 
the keenest judges of foreign affairs on 
Capitol Hill. 


Israel opens dialogue with Soviets 
at a meeting of foreign ministers 


Hy Dnvtd Annlile 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

United Nations, New York 

The Soviet Union appears to be easing itself 
back into a more active role in the Middle East 
after being edged aside for nearly two years 
by American step-by-step diplomacy. 

That is one interpretation put here on 
recent Israeli -Soviet meetings in New York 
and, reportedly, in Moscow. 

The fact that Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei A. Gromyko made time in a very short 
visit here for a three-hour meeting with Israeli 
Foreign Minister Ylgal AUon is accorded 
considerable significance at the UN. 

The meeting, arranged at the request of 
Israel's new UN ambassador, Chaim Herzog, 
was the first such high-level get-together for 
nearly two years. 

At the same time, the French news agency 
Agcnce France-Presse reported from Moscow 


rk 1 f; 


that a five-man delegation of Israeli politicians 
had started a 10-day unofficial visit to the 
Soviet Union. 

This was said to be the first such visit by 
Israeli lawmakers since before the October, 
1973, Arab-Israeli war. The visitors reportedly 
included members of the governing Israeli 
coalition parties as well as opposition parlia- 
mentarians. 

They were said also to be members of an 
Israeli committee to reestablish diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. The French 
news agency reported that they were studying 
this possibility officially with their Soviet 
hosts. 

Israeli sources declined to give any details 
of the Gromyko-Allon discussions, held at the 
Soviet UN Mission in New York. But it 
appears that the meeting covered all the 
major Mideast issues as well as indicating 
Israel’s desire to normalize relations with 
Moscow. 
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Middle Eg 

Sadat reveals 
U.S. promises 
on Sinai deal 

By Joseph Fltchett 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut 

President Anwar al-Sadat has told the 
Egyptian people that his Sinai agreement with 
Israel entails secret American commitments 
to press for further peace steps in the Middle 
East. 

In a nationally televised speech marking the 
fifth anniversary of President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s death, Mr. Sadat said President Ford 
has promised the United States would make 
efforts to ensure that : 

• Israel will not attack Syria; 

• A second-stage Israeli-Syrian dis- 

engagement will materialize on the Golan 
Heights and will provide for an Israeli 
withdrawal; ' 

• Palestinians will participate in the final 
Mideast settlement. 

The Egyptian leader explained that he was 
making these disclosures of American pledges 
In order to defuse the increasingly vociferous 
Arab criticism of his position. 

Cairo newspapers say Syrlan-Israeli nego- 
tiations will start this month under American 
auspices. Syria's Foreign Minister Abdel 
Halim Khaddam had a working breakfast 
Sept. 30 with U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger. 

President Sadat avoided attacking Syrian 
President Hafez ai Assad, his companion in 
arms in the October, 1073, war, but concen- 
trated his criticism on the Syrian Baath (Arab 
racialist) Party, which has had rivalries with 
successive Egyptian leaders. 

Mr. Sadat’s speech was ignored by Syrian 
press and radio, but Egyptian policy was 
castigated at rallies held in Damascus and In 
several other Arab capitals. 

Equally unimpressed by the Sadat speech 
were Palestinian sources here which balanced 
the Egyptian President’s claim of an Amer- 
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Beirut gets a breather as 
factions sit down to talks 


UPI photo 

Sadat hopes to defuse Arab criticism 


icon commitment to a Palestinian role against 
earlier reports, undenied, of acceptance by 
Dr. Kissinger of an Israeli veto over any 
American recognition of the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization. 

Egypt continues to fasten on the Soviet 
Union as a scapegoat for the unexpected depth 
of Arab opposition to its policy. Describing the 
Soviet Union as an unreliable ally, Mr. Sadat 
said he waged the October war with the 
constant apprehension that Moscow might 
"stab me in the back” by refusing crucial 
supplies. 

While Moscow undoubtedly hopes to profit 
from Arab distrust of President Sadat to 
regain some measure of lost Soviet prestige, 
there is scant evidence of any concerted 
Soviet activity in Arab countries. 

The recent Soviet-Iaraeli meeting at the UN 
is seen here as gentle pressure on the Arabs 
but unlikely to lead to concrete early changes. 

Arab sources doubt any major policy revi- 
sion can occur in Moscow before the next 
Soviet Communist Party congress scheduled 
'for early 1076. 


By Joseph Fltchett 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut 

The Lebanese Government has at last 
agreed to discuss a profound review of the 
country's political system. 

It has in effect been forced to this by .the 
repeated breakdowns of cease-fires in the 
latest round of violence in Lebanon. One of the 
main causes of the violence has been Muslim 
dissatisfaction with the power-sharing ar- 
rangement between Muslims and Christians in 
the days before independence when the 
French still ran the country. 

In that arrangement, the Christians (mainly 
Maronite, a branch of Roman Catholicism) 
were given the edge over the Muslims on the 
grounds that Christians outnumbered Muslims 
in the country as a whole. And under the 
arrangement, the President has always been a 
Maronite Christian and the prime min- 
istership — an office subordinate in name and 
fact to the presidency — has gone to a Muslim. 
The Army leadership has also been mainly 
Christian. 

What has provoked Lebanese Muslims in 
recent years is their conviction — shared by 
many outsiders — that Muslims now out- 
number Christians in Lebanon and that the 
long-standing, power-sharing arrangement 
should accordingly be revised In the Muslims' 
favor. Maronite hard-liners are just as deter- 
mined that there should be no change threat- 
ening their privileged position. The collision 
of the two has given Lebanon six months of 
intermittent civil war. 

Now the government has set up a 20-man 
commission to discuss a review — a commis- 
sion on which is represented the full spectrum 
of the country's indigenous, religious and 


political ructions. One of the interestliw 
features of the commission's membership^ 
that it includes as such representatives of 
Lebanon's more recently emerged ideological 
left-wing movements, including a Communist 
Party affiliate. 

Reportedly the left wing agreed to Join In 
the discussions only after Syrian Foreign 
Minister Alulel Halim Khaddam — who h® 
Iteen mediating in Lebanon — got a pledge 
from right-wing Lebanese that they would 
confine the agenda to Lebanese domestic 
issues and not bring up the status of PalesUn- 
inns in Lebanon. \ 

The main Christian Party, the right-wing 
['hnlangists, arc also represented on the 
commission. The Phalangisls defend itfd 
they call the Christians’ need to fed lira* 
selves a psychological majority in at least «e 
Arab country. 

The left-wingers want to end Lebanon's 
confessional religion-based system and mow 
the country closer politically to Lebanon's 
Arab neighbors. Muslim groups — from which 
the left-wingers are insisting on a separate 
identification for the first time — seek some 
limited reforms of the old system. 

Commentators here are skeptical about the 
commission's ability to solve Lebanon's back- 
log of political and social problems. But they 
hoped the talks would at least provide a 
breathing spell while Lebunese seek ways to 
prevent another round of murderous combat. 

Comparative calm returned to Lebanon as 
the political negotiations began in earnest, but 
the armed militias remained in readiness In 
case of political deadlock, which could spark a 
new conflagration. 

In addition to the many killed in the most 
recent fighting, the damage In Lebanon since 
the crisis hegan in April is put at $5.5 billion. 
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★OPEC price rise— it could have been worse 


Of course, no rise would have been pre- 
ferred by the oil importers. But they were 
wise enough to know that they could not 
exoect It They were quietly grateful that the 
risewas by only the 10 percent. 

That it was 10 percent and not 12 or 15 or 20 
" largely due to the change which has taken 
!SL gradually over recent months in the 
attitude of the American government in 
Washington toward the OPEC and less devel- 
oped countries. That change was disclosed at 
the United Nations a month ago when the 
offlctal American .position was presented on 
the subject of the better sharing of world 
resources between rich and poor. 


The previous American posture had been 
one of stern disapproval of OPEC behavior 
and disregard for the miseries of the poorer 
countries of Asia and Africa which have been 
hurt by rising oil prices Tar more than have the 
industrial countries. The willingness ex- 
pressed at the United Nations to try to do 
something about the poorest countries and to 
negotiate realistically with the OPEC coun- 
tries — instead of merely condemning them — 
has paid off. There is now the beginning of a 
dialogue instead of only mutual recrimination. 

There is another gain in this latest rise in 
the price of crude oil. While consumers may 
find the blessing heavily disguised, still It is 
desirahlc that the government and people of 


the United States be thus reminded that they 
are still a long way from doing anything 
substantial about their energy shortage. 

They are still increasing their dependence 
on imported oil, and probably will do so for 
another 8 to 10 years. They should be reducing 
that dependence. We are two years along now 
from the 1973 Middle East war which trig- 
gered the big Jump in oil prices. Detroit Is just 
beginning to come out with lower fuel-burning 
motorcars. Nothing substantial has yet been 
done about switching power-generating plants 
back from oil to coal. Progress has been 
negligible in harnessing solar, tidal, and wind 
energy. 

When the price of gasoline goes up at the 


filling station pump, the citizen should stop to 
reflect that this is a reason why more should 
be done faster about reducing American use of 
oil. 

Meanwhile, President Ford and the Japa- 
nese Emperor can commiserate with each 
other over their mutual dependence on 
Mldeast oil. And Dr. Kissinger can continue to 
be deferential to General Franco no matter 
how many Basque nationalists he shoots in 
spite of a triple request by the Pope in Rome 
that he spare those lives. General Franco may 
well wish in the end that he had listened to the 
Pope. The reaction to the executions seems to 
be mounting by the day both inside and 
outside of Spain. 


*Dark days 
for Spain 


Wednesday’s mass rally outside General 
Franco’s palace was part of that campaign. 

Foreign hostility is being officially depicted 
as anti-Spain, a theme that in the past has 
closed ranks behind the Caudillo. It may 
succeed again to some extend in Madrid, and 
parts of the country. But not in the Basque 
region where hostility to the central govern- 
ment is strong, nor perhaps in Catalonia. Nor 
most probably among the majority of Spain’s 
younger generation. 

The five men executed by firing squad Sept. | 
27 were urban guerrillas, nil but one in their 
20s. Four were convicted of killing policemen. 
The fifth was condemned for hnrboring the 
killer of a policeman. Three of the men 
belonged to the Marxist Maoist organization 
FRAP. The others were Basque separatists of 
the underground ETA movement. 

Twenty Basques reportedly iire waiting in 
be tried by special emergency courts whose 
summary Judicial processes are regulated by 
an anti-terrorist decree-law devised six weeks 
ago. 

Under the new judicial procedures death 
sentences are mandatory if the accused are 
found guilty of killing slate officials, including 
policemen. There is no appeal and civilian 
defense lawyers in some instances have been 
dismissed and their place taken by designated 
military officers. Four or the ETA prisoners 
awaiting trial are believed to be Implicated in 
the bomb assassination of Prime Minister Luis 
Carrero BInnco in 1973. 

The 12 countries which have recnllcd their 
ambassadors from Spain in a show of shocked 
indignation are: Britain, Wost Germany, East 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Denmark, 
Austria, and Switzerland. The French Am- 
bassador was away when the executions were 
carried out and is still "on vacation” 

Spain has called back its representatives 
from Portugal, where the Spanish Embassy 
was sacked, and from Rome where Pope Paul 
VI publicly rebuked the Franco regime for the 
executions. 


monitor 


Hirohito: Emperor in a dark gray suit 



A small, rather twitchy figure in a dark gray 
suit and blue tie, the Emperor answered 
through a translator, fingers lacing and 
unlacing, eyes mostly closed, like a schoolboy 
reciting his memorized lessons. No, he had not 
had the pleasure of watching “Columbo." Yes, 
he knew about certain military operations in 
advance, but only after they had been planned 
to the minutest detail without his having been 
consulted. Furthermore, he had helped in- 
itiate the peace. And: "1 believe l always 
acted according to the Constitution” (which 
says: "The Emperor shall be the symbol of the 
State and of the unity of the people"). 

Even the Imperial Household Agency seems 
determined to demy thologize the Emperor , to 
"humanize" him in public relations terms. 
Anecdotes are officially circulated about the 
badger, hounded by Imperial hunting dogs, 
which Mis Majesty befriended at the age of 


five. As a benevolent father, he is recalled 
playing hide-and-seek with the Crown Prince, 
now, of course, a father himself. Much Is made 
of the mended clothes the Emperor insists 
upon wearing. 

If this dutiful, circumspect man (who seems 
to wish only to get back to his marine biology, 
his beloved hydrozoa) cannot escape the 
canny times — the tape recorder, the TV 
camera, the publicity release — even behind 
the moat, where will he survive? The banal 
answer may be : In the hearts and minds of the 
Japanese people, or at least some of them. 

The waitress In the very traditional Japa- 
nese restaurant, looking as if she had stepped 
out of a Hiroshige print, sings a song about 
"The Beginning of Love" — it can't be 
stopped, no, not even ii the world forbids it. 
Then, still flushed and excited, she talks about 
another passion: the Emperor. “1 don’t 


believe he's a god. But if he should walk into 
this restaurant, my head would go. . -*ln a 
slowly descending arc her ceremonial bow 
takes her to the polished floor. 

The sophisticated, fortyish businessman in 
the expensively tailored suit says in perfect 
English: “I’m not sure how I feel about the 
Emperor. As a realist, I know he’s a rather 
ordinary man, though, I believe, a good man. 
But it’s a mistake for foreigners to think of 
him as just another obsolete case of con- 
stitutional monarchy. Nothing so bland as 
that. 

"We Japanese have a profound sense of 
blood. The Emperor goes back to the very 
beginnings of our history. One dynasty. And 
every Japanese is finally of that blood 
related to the Emperor. He’s not a god. He’s 
hardly a temporal power. But even in 1975 he 
Is our source. Personified.” 


★Secret Service searches for would-be assassins 


• Some 50 behavioral studies, commis- 
sioned at a cost of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, have failed to develop what the Secret 
Service calls "a vnlid profile” of potential 
assassins. 

• While spending an estimated $5 million for 
presidential protection in this fiscal year, the 
Sccrel Service says it earmarks only $25,000 to 
$30,000 for "protective intelligence.” It has no 
Informers regularly on its payroll. 

The Treasury Secretary sketched the di- 
mensions of the presidential security task: 
screening 200,000 pieces of information an- 
nually, interviewing 4,000 suspicious persons, 
arresting 60 persons a year for threats against 
the President, and identifying 300 persona 
“meriting special attention” on each presi- 
dential trip. 

He said threats against the President had 
tripled since the recent assassination at- 
tempts, numbering 320 in the first three weeks 
of September. He blamed most of the threats 
on "deranged human beings.” 
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At the time the Secret Service was screen- 
ing _ and later releasing — Miss Moore 
during President Ford’s visit to San Fran- 
cisco, agents were coping with nine “similar 
situations” and checking out 722 names, 
officials testified. _ 

Asked whether the Secret Service had 
"erred" in that case, Secretary Simon replied 
that he would "postpone that judgment until 
I've had a chance to evaluate it. " 

A Secret Service intelligence officer testi- 
fied that Miss Moore had been released, prior 
to her arrest for allegedly shooting at the 
President," after tho “objective judgment" of 
two agents who Interviewed her for two hours 
on the preceding evening. 

He said the decision involved "the whole 
question of how you predict human behavior,' ’ 


From page 1 


and the Secret Service "stands by it at this 
point." 

The hearings occur amid growing congres- 
sional calls for a top-to-bottom reexamination 
of the Secret Service, whose 1,350 agents are 
entrusted with the safety of 132 top govern- 
ment officials and visiting foreign dignitaries. 

But Senate appropriations subcommittee 
chairman Joseph M. Montoya CD) of New 
Mexico pledges that the hearings will be not 

punitive." „ , ... 

He credited the Secret Service with a 
"dedicated and Impressive” record in fulfill-, 
lug us "difficult and awesome responsibility. 
He added that the subcommittee Intended to 
take "all possible and sensible legislative 
stops” to make whatever Improvements might 
be necessary. 
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Patty Hearst: is ‘brainwashing’ a defense? 


AP pholo 

Patty Hears! chained and handcuffed 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Son Francisco 

Ahead in the case of Patricia Hearst is the 
possibility of a historic test involving a 
fundamental legal and moral issue: 

Where does coerced behavior end, and truly 
voluntary action begin, for persons who may 
have changed their loyalties and actions while 
held in captivity? Legal experts say the jury 
will be asked to decide. 

At the heart of the question is a con- 
troversial, often misunderstood, potentially 
powerful, yet quite simple process made 
famous by the Chinese Communists. Under 
the name of •'re-education." a variant of the 
technique is being used by the new govern- 
ment in South Vietnam, reports say. 

The Chinese called it "thought reform." 
Anti-communist Americans called it "brain- 
washing" as a catchword in the propaganda 
battles of the Korean war. It quickly inspired a 
mixture of fear, skepticism, and confusion. 

Many Americans were awed by the sinister 
sounding term “brainwashing," but for Amer- 
ican POWs who succumbed under pressure 
while captive and collaborated with their 
communist captors, it made a difficult defense 
when they returned to face charges in the 
United States after the Korean war. Several 
were court marshaled and imprisoned. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Randolph A. Hearst have 
revived the "brainwashing" defense by re- 
peatedly citing the experiences of captured 
POWs In defense of the apparent conversion of 


their daughter to the "Symbionese Liberation 
Army." 

Some legal observers argue the defense 
affidavit signed by Miss Hearst seeks to argue 
that "brainwashing" produced in her n stale 
of- mind recognized in criminal law as an 
acceptable defense. 

Yet a successful demonstration that the 
experience known as "brainwashing" actually 
changed Miss Hearst’s thinking and actions 
would not by itself meet the legal require- 
ments, Interviews with legal authorities and 
several experts on “brainwashing" suggest. 

The reason is that research on those who 
underwent the experience of “brainwashing" 
in Korea and China shows that while it may 
alter a person’s attitudes nnd actions, it does 
not necessarily produce a slate of mind legally 
recognized as a criminal defense. The results 
of "brainwashing" often do not include "in- 
sanity" or the "identifiable mental illness" 
required as a major ingredient in defense by 
"diminished capacity" or defense by "tempo- 
rary insanity,” research by several specialists 
shows. 

"Defense by duress" requires evidence of 
imminent danger involving physical force 
with no chance of escape. Yet studies of 
"brainwashing" show that the influence of the 
captor is often continued in the later stages of 
"coercive persuasion" even after immediate 
threat of force is removed and there is 
opportunity for escape. Thus, assuming that 
Miss Hearst can demonstrate she was "brain- 
washed," the "duress defense" would only 
cover acts committed in the early stages 


before she was sufficiently "re-educated" s» 
that her companions would no longer haveS 
threaten her. w 

Several experts interviewed by this newt 
paper refused to draw conclusions on whet b 
Miss Henrsl was actually "brainwashed" u 
the absence nf more detailed information 
Questioning of Miss Hears! herself, plus ofa* 
evidence, may yield more clues. 

Despite the uura of mystery surrounding 
"brainwashing," the practice as refined by 
the Chinese Communists In their political 
organizing is "basically very simple," gold 
one expert. 

The initial stages of “brainwashing" Involve 
involuntary confinement or capture. One 
source suggests that strong guilt feelings 
increase vulnerability. Family background, or 
personality sometl mes may lie involved 

In China and other places where “fhoughl 
reform" has been uxoH if includes, ^ 
elements : confinement in a strange m 
setting, with threats producing anxiety sod 
sometimes fear of death; isolation lm 
family, old friends, and familiar experience; 
and total control of communications with the 
outside world by the captor. All of this 
continues until a state of doubt, loneliness, 
and hopelessness results. Then gradually the 
captive senses that if he adopts the definite 
dogmatic views constantly pressed uponhta 
by interrogators or in discussion groups, tha 
his captor will begin to treat him warmly. 
Subtly and gradually, the "jailer" becoms 
his friend. 
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Import of 
seal skins 
will test law 

By Hay ton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 

The Christian Science Monitor 
■ Washington 

imnortation of thousands of baby -seal skins 
rnXmiUd States from South Africa each 
“ r may soon be controlled by U S. env.ron- 

m ^to'Sed" lor their high-quality pelts In 
matag women's coats, the South African fur 
Sdts center stage in n world test of 

American environmental concern. 

US officials will decide by December 
whether to allow the largest fur-sea^ processor 
in the world, Fouke Company of Greenville, 
South Carolina, to bring 70,000 raw sealskins 
each year into the United States for the next 
dGcsdc 

The skins are taken from the yearly seal kill 
conducted by bands of South African "club- 
bers" who kill young seal pups with blows to 
the head as the animals try to escape into the 
sea off the rocky islands and coast . 

Under the Marine Mammal Protection Act 


Gun control lobbyists take their case to the people 


By-Curtis J . Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

What Congress and stale legislatures have 
not done to curb handguns, maybe the people 
will; ’ ■ * 

This is the new thinking of the anti-gun 
interests in California and Massachusetts who 
are looking at public initiatives and referenda 
as a means of cutting down the estimated 40 
million handguns in private possession across 
the United States. 

The move to the ballot box could start here 
In California, scene of the two recent presiden- 
tial assassination attempts with handguns. 

Dee Helfgott, coordinator for California’s 
Coalition for Handgun Control (CHC), says 
her group is working toward a November, 
1076, measure to put before voters which 
would either ban outright or strictly limit 
handgun ownership. 

The CHC needs the petition of 312,000 
California voters to qualify for the ballot. If 
such an initiative gets legal sanction here, 
other states may well follow suit, says Jack 
Corbett, chairman of the National Coalition to 
Ban Handguns. 

In Massachusetts, Middlesex County Sheriff 


John Buckley, heading an organization called 
People vs. Handguns, has launched an initia- 
tive petition drive to put the question of 
banning private handguns on the state ballot in 
November next year. 

Sheriff Buckley’s reported aim is to enact 
“the toughest gun control law in the U.S." by 
sidestepping gun lobby influence at the state 
Legislature and . taking the issue directly to 
Massachusetts voters. The proposed legisla- 
tion would outlaw the private possession of 
handguns and other firearms with barrels of 16 
inches or less. 

Opponents of the measure have charged that 
state payment in return for confiscation of an 
estimated 700,000 privately owned firearms 
could cost the state “from $75 million to $225 
million." 

In Michigan, plans have also been made to 
put such an initiative on the ballot, but the idea 
has been postponed because of a general lack 
of public support, according to the National 
Coalition’s Mr. Corbett. Michigan is consid- 
ered a strong hunting state. 

However, Mr. Corbett still hopes Congress 
will pass federal legislation late this year or 
next which would restrict handgun use. He 
takes issue with reports that say Buch action is 
unlikely due to lack of presidential support, 


strong opposition by the National Rifle Associ- 
ation, and the closeness of the 1976 national 
election. 

The California initiative drive — which 
would be the first anywhere in the U.S. — is 
seen as a back-up to two bills which lawmak- 
ers will be grappling with here when they 
return to work early next year. 

One is sponsored by state Sen. Nate Holden 
(D) of Los Angeles and would require regis- 
tration of all handguns in this state. Another 
would outlaw private ownership and posses- 
sion of handguns. The latter is scheduled for 
committee debate in January. It has 13 co- 
authors, including Assemblyman Alan Sieroty 
(D) of Los Angeles — a leader in the gun- 
control movement. 

Mr. Sieroty, however, confides to this 
newspaper that he Is not optimistic that the 
California Legislature will pass his bill. 
However, he says that assassination attempts 
on the President have greatly increased 
“public awareness." And he believes the time 
may be right for a ballot initiative . 

Even before the attempts on Mr. Ford’B life, 
state polls here showed the majority of 
citizens favored handgun controls — but not 
necessarily an outright ban. Nationally, a 
Gallop poll taken early June indicated that 41 


percent of those surveyed favor some typed ; 
gun control. 

However, Mr. Corbett stresses that handgun 
restrictions are backed by 66 percent of lira* , 
living in iarge U.S. cities. 

.. Apti-gun lobbyists admit that if they arete 
achieve their goals either via legislation or 
initiative, they will need to sustain public 
awareness even after the publicity of presi- 
dential assassination tries fades away. To do 
this, they intend to: 

• Hold slate “awareness" meetings in key t 
areas across the U.S. One such event U [ 
scheduled for Washington, D.C. on Oct. 22. It 
will focus on the plight of the families m | 
100,000 victims of gun assaults in the U.S. each 
year. 

• Counter National Rifle Association and 
pro-gun literature with information whldi 
shows that the majority of murders in the U.S. 
are committed with hniuiguns nnd that citizen- 
owned weapons are more likoly to resultin 
accidents or bo used in family feuds than for 
protection against burglary or other crimes; 
and explodes the "myth" that the con- 
stitutional right “to bear arms" Includes 
private possession of handguns. 


Camps close but 29,000 Vietnamese homeless 


By David Winder 

Staff correspbndent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Camp Pendleton, California 

To the sound of High Vietnamese voices singing ’'Clemen- 
tine" in a canvas classroom, U.S. marines are striking tents 
and closing sites at "tent city" here to.meet a deadline of Oct. 
31. ' . 

With the two other refugee camps in the United States to 
close by Dec. 31, about 97,000 refugees have begun new liv^s 
in U.S. society. Another 6,000 have gone out to about 16 other 
countries. 

This leavesa total of about 29,000 refugees still waiting to be i 
sponsored here in Camp Pendleton, in Fort Chaffee, 

■ Arkansas, and in Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. <[Eglln Air 
Force Base, Florida, has already closed its refugee program.) 

In addition, 1,800 refugees are still waiting to be repat- 
riated to their homeland. So far the Communist governments 
of Vietnam and Cambodia have not Indicated that the 1,800 
may return. 

From sprawling '.‘tent city" here more than 41,000 refugees 
"have gone out (currently at the rate of some 200 a day), 
leaving about 8,700 still waiting. About 16,000 are still waiting 
at Fort Chaffee and 5, OOO.qt Indiantown Gap. 1 

But finding jobs for the refugees is much harder .than 


finding new homes, given high unemployment among 
Americans. 

Despite persistent checking, this newspaper was unable to 
obtain an exact figure for the number of refugees who have 
found jobs. The Interagency Task Force for Indo-China 
Refugees In Washington says that some 45,000 refugees are 
eligible for jobs but could not supply figures for the huitiber of 
jobs found. 

The camps were authorized by Congress in a $405 million 
resettlement program which was signed by President Ford 
May 24. Since the fall of South Vietnam to Communist forces 
April 30, more than 100,000 refugees have been relocated in 
the United States and elsewhere . 

, Aside from initial bureaucratic tie-ups, sponsorship has 
gone off with relatively few hitches with less than a 1 percent 
failure rate at this camp, officials here say. 

But refugees still face problems of cultural adjustment, 
says Camp Pendleton civilian coordinator Nicholas Thome. 

The greatest orientatipn, he says, is over differences In 
government structures, but in the relationship between 
. government and the individual. ; 

"They tend tp look politely disbelieving" he explains when 
told of local government responsibilities in the field of public 
safety,, education, arid good roads., This, he elaborates, “is • 
. because they have never had a government that shows 
responsible jebricerit for thecitizeq." ’ 1 , 




These fur seals in Alaska’s Prlbllol Islands could face uncontrolled slaughter 


African seal pelts, Fouke officials claim the 
company will go out of business. 

Recent legal hearings before an adminis- 
trative-law judge will lead to a final decision 


passed by Congress in 1972, seal pells cannol gQon by u.S. Commerce Secretary Rogers C. 
be imported into the United States unless ( H g Morton, a former interior secretary. He 
seal killing is done “humanely" nnd (2l seal mugt j udgc whe ther the South African seals 
•uinni^innsarplipni ai "nntimum" levels with <>Knmonaiv" nnrl in nrnner (man- 


sea! killing is done “humanely ana seal 
populations are kept at "optimum" levels with 
the surrounding ecosystems — and not just at 
levels to "harvest” the maximum, profitable 
sea! herd for the next year. 

Seal “clubbers” would have to change their 
slaughtering methods to meet these U.S. 
guidelines — which the South African Govern- 
ment claimBlt Is willing to enforce to keep the 
mutttmillion-dollar seal business of the Fouke 
Company. 

A secret and superior technique for pre- 
paring seal pelts makes Fouke furs highly 
prized, especially in Europe where seal -fur 
garments are gaining in popularity. 

As America's only fur-seal processor, 
JFouke Company helps the U.S. balance of 
trade with its large exports and the South 
Carolina economy with its largest tanning 
plant. If denied the right to import South 


are killed “humanely" and in proper quan- 
tities under the 1972 Marine Mammal Act 

before he can allow pelt importation. japan^ the Soviet Union, Canada, and the | 

A nationwide consortium of environm United States agreed to practice controlled 

ists and animal-welfare organizations called ^ slaughter on!y on land sp ]it the I 
Monitor, Inc., in Washington, opposes a u.&. fitB Fouke Company handles the pelts for 
waiver of moratorium on fur-seal imports. y s and R^an “clubbers.” 

A “humane" killing requires a first-blow Negotiations to renew the convention, which 

knockout by seal clubbers, say government expires \ n October, 1978, broke down last 
veterinarians. spring when Japan oh jeeted to U .S. Insistence 

Two Alaskan Aleuts (natives) who nrc thallhe new treaty bis consistent with the 1972. 
experienced in seal clubbing were sent to Marine Mammal Act requiring environmen- 
South Africa by the Fouke Company in an tally safe population controls, 
effort to train South African “clubbers” in the unless negotiations pickup soon, the in- 
most humane methods of quick seal slaughter. vention might expire and bring back the larg^ 

he T ^ S P d/ta m “.tam “mo 0 ™ IrnL considered * danger 

JSh« thaSTleMs ...liable for man’s fur tothe.pecM.orv.M. 


CIA: mail 
opening in 
| the national 
interest? 

1 By Robert P. Hey 

i Staff correspondent of 

1 The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Senate,- Intelligence Committee has 
begun to sketch a portrait of the Central 
Intelligence Agency as ail organization which 
has operated out of control of the White House 
- which lied to at least one president, Ignored 
his orders, and even spied on one presidential 
candidate — Richard M. Nixon. 

The portrait emerges as the committee 
opens a new phase in its investigation of U.S. 

d, could face uncontrolled .laughter 

CIA. 

It confirms the accusation made against the 
supplies is also under test between the two ciA by committee chairman Frank Church 
countries. (D) of Idaho that the CIA may have been a 

South African fishermen want smaller herds "rogue elephant’ ’ which operated outside the 
of fur seals which they claim compete for the control of those parts of government supposed 
desirable fish stock, such as lobster, pit chard, j 0 supervise its activities, the Congress and the 
and anchovies. executive branch. 

As ocean swimmers off Alaska s Pribilor These elements now have emerged: 

Islands and several Soviet islands in the , The CIA spied on Mr. Nixon in June of 
Bering Sea, the north Pacific fur seals were ig6B by ope „i n g and reading his mall, when he 
heavily killed for fur markets until 1957 when was a presidential candidate and was soon to 

_ . ■ m i .1 TV I n._n Jn nnrl I ■ _ m . -L If n«_4a, 1 fi 


Klan’s fiery crosses flicker over coal fields 


By Kil Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The Ku KIux Klan, making a new bid for 
timbers on wlint it calls an antlvlolenco 
platform, is locked In controversy with mine 
workers in Eastern and Southern coal fields. . 

The United Mine Workers Union (UMW) 
Benins the Klan as “un-American, antl- 
wion." in West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nes se, and Alabama, however, many union- 
ized workers are Becret members of the Klan. 

The Klan denies that it is anti-union and 


past dvll-rights fights are bitterly opposed to 
this "reverse seniority” demand. These are 
racial tensions made to order for Klan 
organizing in steal, auto, textile, coal, and 
other industries, observers say . 

Mr. Miller recently wrote letters to nil UMW 
locals In the areas of Klan activity, describing 
the Ku Klux Klan as an organization that 
"always has opposed the rights of working 
men and women." He urged support of rallies 
cnlled by those opposed to the Klan, the most 
recent in Charleston on Sept. 13. 

"Don’t be fooled by this so-called 'new look’ 
the Klan is pushing," Mr, Miller told coal 
workers. “Their goals are still exactly what 


blends that It does not condone violertce in workers. "Tnmr gorns 

*ny form, under any circumstances. Recently they were whe " ^ Ihopedo ’ 


Harlan Count*/ Keritudw, Where the UMW l JMW member sieves 
ha * been fighting to break employer resist- gets involved. . . . , 

tc unionism, and mining areas of West "The K an has a long horrible feco^.^ 

Virgin^ and there’s no reason to assume they are any 

The Kian has been getting large turnouts at different today" . ^ ^ Ku 

ralltes - many merely curious, others Inter- The UMWprealtot^charged tt» , tteKu 
ested. Klux Klan "has used 1 violence to ngni against 

Where inine unionism is still not firmly labor. unions all 
? abltahed, the Ku Klux Klan activity post* a He cited a number of tod*®® 
threat to UMW campaigning. Arnold Miller, them years ot decades jn th? {iast) of, 
President of the mine union/charges that the violence against unionists., . -c; ■ v/V .T 
“often has been the tool Of coal oper* i Miller alW charged .that; 

Jtora." attempting to “turn white workers ^ g reportedly hays bUreedicrdss^ W front 
gainst blacks in order to weaken .the. union y of umW members' homes." during u^ qhion s 
"^Bment." . _ ... .• ■■ V -rC p^eht prizing 

One factor that has raised Kiah hopes is the , ? Kian spokesmen deny thigt the Organization 
attack. by 1 . minority groups oh union r burri^ Vossw or.bthet^tee ; threatened: 
j^'ority , Thousands of felffcfr miners, hired JSjL. j* jielW Sw# 

promoted after racial barriers were lowered, charges as “union orgafliziniliropa^ 

Jobs, when the ecdnpmy tbroed down. ‘ 


be nominated as the Republican Party s 
presidential nominee. The charge was made 
by Senator Church and amplified by a com- 
mittee spokesman. Senator Church said that 
other influential Americans and U.S. organi- 
zations whose mail was illegally read during 
Lhc CIA’s 20-year mail opening program 
included: Democratic Sens. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts and Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey or Minnesota; Senator Church himself; 
also Rep. Bella Abzug (D) of New York the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., his widow 
Coretta King, Federal Reserve Board chair- 
man Arthur Burns, former West Virginia 
Secretary of State Jay Rockefeller, Harvard 
University, the Ford Foundation, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

• Admission by James Anglcton — from 
1955 to 1974 the head of the CIA’s program — 
that these mail openings were illegal. He sold 
it was so important to the national interest, 
however, that he considered the program 
should have been conducted regardless of its 
Illegality. 

■ Admission by Mr. Angleton, ■ the com- 
mittee’s witness Sept. 24, that so far as he 
knew no one in the CIA - Including himself 
and then director Richard Helms, or the FBI, 
or other law-e nforcement agencies Involved in 
mall opening, ever told President Nixon that a 
mall-opening program existed. Senator 
Church called this "a f alllire of duty” not to 
inform the president, whom Mr. Angleton at 
one point referred to as the commander in... 

Cl rratlmony from other witnesses has In- 
. dlcated;that no . one f rom ,ftny f^eral a|ency 
: "ever told president of, the# 

top government intelligence .agency ofllclMs 
told President Nixon “a He" In 1970 — that th@ 
toall openings had ended although in foot they 
continued Until 19$. . • , 

, ^ evidence is contained In a- report to 

President Nixon Jn June, 1970,; by ' «• special 

i f 7m Intfilllaancd.' 


i .tor^ bf tHePeferito Intelligence and NatUJfll = 
i ' Purity ‘ Agencies. “CoVert Ci^age , [mril 
; opehirigsj h$a been dlsomtoued , tWs 
! : report kad. accQrding to v/hat ^commit too 
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Latin Am€ 

Campora back 
from Mexican 
exile 

By James Nelson Good sell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The return to Argentinaof Former President 
Hector Jose Campora could trigger further 
divisions within the already badly splintered 
Peronist movement. 



Dr. Campora, a dentist-turned-politician 
who has been something of a hero to leftist 
Peroniats flew into Buenos Aires last 
weekend after a year of self-imposed exile in 
Mexico. 

He returns at a time when the much-divided 
Peronist movement Is floundering, and its 
titular head, President Maria Estela Martinez 
de Peron, is away from Buenos Aires, recu- 
perating from an illness. 

There was immediate speculation that Dr. 
Campora had come back to fuse several leftist 
segments of the movement in advance of the 
1977 presidential elections in which he is 
expected to be a candidate. 

Although he was once a dose associate of the 
late Juan Domingo Peron, Dr. Campora and 


help wanted 


General Peron fell apart in mid-1973, nnd the 
Campora name has been anathemn to ortho- 
dox Peronists ever since. 

Labor and business elements in the move- 
ment strongly oppose him , as do most Peron 1st 
legislators. But a vocal and active minority, 
largely leftist, regards him favorably. 

His return is expected to intensify the 
struggle among the various factions within the 
Peronist ranks for authority and dominance. 
It raises new questions about the stability of 
Mrs. Peron’s government in the months 
immediately ahead. 

Many of the left-wing Peronists favor 
terrorism as a means of gaining power — or at 
least of disrupting those in power. With more 
than 400 people killed by terrorists this year 
and a wave of terrorism continuing in most of 


the nation, any new element in the pfc 
caldron stirs concern. The Campora ret%! 
clearly such an element. 1 

Dr. Campora hits been something of a gatfk 
within the Peronist movement. HeS 
elected president in a landslide In March, im 
on the slogan "Campora to governing 
Peron to power" when the outgoing mliE 
government disqualified General Peron fan 
running in the elections they had organized 

Once inaugurated, he quickly incurred^ 
wrath of General Peron, who had returned 
Argentina to personally take control of b 
movement. 

Dr. Campora, who had attracted 
leftists to the Peronist cause through a rU 
of acts including the pardoning of irnprtsowi 
guerrillas, was forced to resign. 


accommodation 

LONDON 8W5. BEDROOMS SINGLE 
or double with continental breakfast 
served In diningroom. Use of drawing 
room and garden. E4 nightly a par- 
eon. EaiTs Court Square. Ring 373 
0074. 


LONDON 8W6. LGE. FURN. SUNNY 
bed-eHtlng room. Rlvenlda balcony. 
Quiet mansion flat. Share kit. bath 
with one other. Use dining area, ap. 
room by arrangement. 2 mine, sta- 
tion. CSM JW, 4 Groove nor PI., Lon- 
don SWIX 7JH. 

KENT WEEKENDS for 4/6 months at 
low rent to married couple or writer 
rood no quiet for study, painting or 
tlvankfe walks. 01 B34 2463. 

beauty service 

VANDA BEAUTY COUNSELOR. Mrs. 
Narah Gibson. 14 Carmall Gardens. 
Putney, London, SW15 6NE. Tele- 
phone 01 -708 4132. I 


boats & yachts 

YACHT SALES *1 00.000 or higher 
yecMe. When you are buying or aell- 
hg contact Ted Quia II us, R. Bertram 
& Go., 30$0 N.W. 21 81., Miami, FL 
33162 (306) 033-0701 . 


DAVID MURE & CO., LTD., 21-23 
Chllworth Street, Paddington. W.2 
Tale phone 01-723 B217/8. Floor oov- | 
•ring epedaftrt* and consultants. Ex- 
tenalvs carpet library and testing 
•actions. Contract carpet a special- 
ly — 
care for hire 

PERSONAL 8ERVICE CAR HIRE 
U.K. or Western Europe. Owner- 
Driven Cllroen Safari. 20 years' Inter- 
national experience. Please contact 
8ulton Place, Seoford, Sussex. (Sen- 
lord 893007) far my personal atten- 

tton. . 

CAR RENTAL. . CHAUFFEUB- 
DRfVEN/SELF DRIVE. Wynn-Savlle, 
17 Radley Maws, London W.B. 
01 8374600. ; 

cleaning services 

WETTON CLEANING SERVICES. 
LTD. 43 Cadogon Street, Chelsea 
8.W.3. Tel. 01-688-7747 6220/7/6 
(London Area) Window, General 
Cleaning. Point Washing Interior, Ex- 
terior, Dec oration a. etc. 


educators wanted 




AUSTRALIA 

University of New South Wales 
Faculty of Military Studies 
Professor of Geography 


The Untveraity has established a Fac- 
ulty of Military studies at the Royal Mil- 
itary College. Ountraon. Canberra, 
AC T. The undergraduate oouites In 
Ihe Faculty lead to ilia award by the 
UnMrelly ol Ihe degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts In Military Studies, BaohelQi ol 
Aria with nonaura: Bachelor of Science 
In Miliary Sludlee, Bachelor of Sdence 
with honours and Baohtfor of Engi- 
neering. both pan end honours. Op- 
ponunWeB exht m el departments for 

^ ^duete stud ani> to work for 
r degrees of Die University. The 
UntveiWly end Ihe Department ol Da- 
fence are developing the Faculty lo- 
werde an autonomous degree-confer- 
ring body. 

Applications are Invited (or appoint- 
ment to the new Chair ol Geography. 
Appointment will be to lha elan of Ihe 
Unweralty and on oelabiuhiiiant of the 
CoDego oa an autonomoua body the 
etaff ol Ihe Faculty will became mam- 
ben ol that body. 

Ihe Department ol Geography oUere 
courses lor Ihe degrees of Bachelor ol 
Aits In Military etuatae and Bachelor of 
Arts «Hh honours. Couceae tor the fat- 
ter degree extend over lour yeeia ol 
fuH-time study. Details ol faculties 
witfihi Ihe Faculty are Included in sup- 
plsmenlary Information which is avail- 
able on request. The new profesaor 
wtk be Head ol tno Department at Ge- 
ography and wkl laach In lha under- 




and growing 



teachers wanted 

HUNTINGTOWER SCHOOi, 

Melbourne, Australia. 

Two teachers required 
to start in February 1976. 

Both active Christian Scientists with Ex- 
perience in sports (one for boys; one for 
girls), for History, Geography, Economics 
and Social Studies (Government) Grade XI 
and XII, and History, Geography Grades VII 
and X. 

Applications close October 22 
with Headmaster. 

P.O. Box 192, Mount Waverley, 
Victoria 3142, Australia. 




gradual# oaunea and play a feeding 
part in postgraduate leaching and re- 
search programmes. M wil be ex- 


pected to angagn In and promote ra- 
•aarch and advanced study in lha (laid 


Ms ik $AuaL23£M par annum. Bub- 
fed to lha content of ths UnfearaUy 
Council, professors may undertake a 
limited amount of higher cenauttaUva 
work. The Untranlty resanm the right 
to IB any chair by Invitation. 

For detail* and cwxfKfona of appoJnf- 
owri wrff* to Appointment* Offloe, 

P.O. Bar 1, KenSnaUm, MS. IV. 4ua- 
treV*. J iOU AppPceSon* dote at tut 
October. 1»7l 


curtains and drai 


flats to let 

8URREY 8-C. FURNI8HED. Flat-lot 


.LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS aultabto one lady. Temporary baste, 
■made to measure. Materials (8snd- Conv. shops, transport, country. Do- 
lemna, Uberty, Warners eto.) Tela- tightful poiition. Epsom 3 mllaa. C8M 
, phono before 8 a.m. or after 8 p.m. jt 4 Grosvenor PL, London 8W1 X 
I f.A. KnJbbQ1-B7g 2718, 7JH. 

dressmaking smaIl "PCTTnished flat, com- 

OOHI8 PUSEY. High-close dree a- Eftg-? 
making including Readera droasoa. 

Altoraflorta. Remodeling. 23 Loweday onSn 

Road. West Eellno. ,W.13. Tel.: 01- Q ™»venor PL. London, 

078 1588. BW1x i 7JH ~ - 

emnlovment MMlPlM NEAR RICHMOND PARK AND ALL 
^SSS^^JS^S^a, , commuter eervicee. Furnlehed 2 bed- 
OT. ANNE S MANAGEMENT Selac- roomed, flvfng room/earvfofl counter. 
Spn end Employment Agency, 43 Paridng. £» weekly, available 1 Oo- 
HghStreeL Add tea lone, Surrey, toper tor dx months. CSM, JH, 4 
Wey bridge 48134/6/6. Covers all Qrosranor PI. SW1X 7 JH. 

uauwnled ~ 

TWO GIRL8 RpQOlRg FLAT. 'Can- 

CHARTERED SURVEYORS. Struc- trat, raaaoqabte rant. TfeO joorta plus 
lural'- .Surveys. Valuations.;:: to- kitehan end bathrodfn. Phong B37 
ueetmamte: Houses and Fists. How-; 7628 after 6 pm. -. . 


As a Christian Science nurse you’re 
serving on the front lines, seeing healing 
going.on, and supporting it in practical 
ways. 

And you’re growing, not only in all your 
capacities and skills, but in spiritual 
understanding and expressing it, too. 

Experienced nurses tell us there’s 
nothing they love more than the 
satisfaction in serving their work gives 
them . . . unless it might be the growth 
they experience! 

If you’d like to know more about nursing 
opportunities and training, write for 
information to either of the following : 

Personnel Department 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Confer 

Boston, MA, USA. 021 tS 

Department of Care 1 
Committee for Great Britain and Ireland 
Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 
London, ENGLAND WC2R SDX 


RIVERSIDE 

ORGAN STUDIOS LTD. 

• We oiler one ol the lines! 
selections ol ORGANS & 

PIANOS m the country far 
home, church ot school 

• Specml fcims .lvjihble lor 
loaders of Hid ChllslMir 
Science Monitor 

■ Credit tonus available 

• Part exchange 

• Free delivery II.K. 

• Open 9:30-fi 30: Mon Sat 

4 Richmond Road 
KINOBTON on-THAMES 
Taf. 01-846-1 231 

dst vacant 


— wanted 

™1 OLD FURNITURE WANTED. U) 
rlod furniture /furnishings, fine i 
bine, paintings Older ihe WHO 
gardleRs of condition. Pieass cat 
Nicholson, 30 Ponn Road, Lotf 
N7. Tol; 0JJW7 4810 I 

STANDARD HYMNALS FOB I. 
tended auditorium. Used hynml' 
good comillion considered. fo 
nlc. to Clorh. First Church of CM 
Sr.hinlhit. Cork. Ireland. . 

small hotels & penilQHL 

WHITELEAF HOTEL 66/00 foa** 
Tuirnro, London, W.2. TlHf# 1 . 
01-727 O0UI or 01-220 162k Alt'- 
cumlorloblo bod and breaktoivfr 
holol. Full ronlial healing NwKr 
fitnylon Gnrdene. j 

Oioionnwny tubo alfltlons. 
from 4.06 paitedfl. OouNMW ,, *j 
poundn, lully Incluelvo ol b/frui 


■ ^ in/wnuii, mi'f »i im>w ■ — — i — 

HAIRDRESSERS, QUALIFIED nnd Inx All ruoma with l/phon*«“ 
Loarneie. Qood chnrnciur, oound dto. Brochure AfemaHed-- — . — 
morala. Salary rownrdlnn John A aRNCOTT HALL ^ 
f; ** Tnllnnhnm Cruaconf. nuumemoulh. Family fun I J 
0ow,,s - 3urr °y iuni aed. Near town canw l*J 

- ... - front. Hucludod parden. ULg* 

GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE iKuillny Colour TV. TaLWMJJU. 
NUR8E. immodluin vurvinoy fur u/nrtTHiMii rurBBX - GtlMBff; 
Homo VlRIlIng Sorvlcu. I ondan nron i tea front 

Car Buppllad Torma of ompfoymimt ^ , ib hSrooma O.K UMWJJ 
on application to CSM JZ 4 Orouvn- 

x 7 jh . 55, K B r SSa 

SCOTLAND, EDINBURGH. Conk- lor. Tel. 36004 


Lo^swiX 7 JH ac0 - Hoorn with 

7jh. Jl6 lo 10 hotel mwg 

professional serv ice houm. nooma 

LIGHT WEIGHT CURTAINS and soli 

furnishings undertaken In London {JJJf {SJ^Se SnwJ** 
area. ToF 380 0206 evenings. CSM Swllierlond. lnolu,J 


or k' Jgpkeon, 48 Fulham Hteh 
Street. London SW6 3LQ. 61 736 
1%ei: 


1161.’ ASHBY8 GARAGE. Brftlih Leytend tb March. No pete. Tail, i 

late onioee cum. two. — ukna rwewm rRurf4in444a_ ■ 


VNtiatlona - Rente Collected - Ml i - 

.Brlxton Road, London 8W8 6LN — h Si 1x17088878 
Tatephonee 01-735 2047/8/8. ■ - 


HAIR BY JC 
dakbadoutt 


H * -Margaret spe- 
1 — LAdlee A Gente- 40 


AKhlhlUorte • cWUad outtkvg - Ladlea * Qen»-_4q 

PAIN1JNQS . OgAWINQS & AND S BtSWS 

.BIRO PAINTINGS BY PHILIP RY- NWROBf, KENYA. Hmtte table 
MER. Charter GaBery.‘ Borough Nairobi sunnier end autumn wlth'U 
Road, QodaUnlng, Surrey, frdm Qc- Prlvete safaris togame parka. 
16 for two^V^Bre. iWai- Wjdjen 


committee for Great Britain and Ireland JU, a Grosvenor PL. London SWiX 6 t»r pereo n. 

Room 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Street 7JH. 

London, ENGLAND WC2R SDX pOBt Wanted 

MAN WITH SIX YEARS TEACHING 
An equal opportunity employer , . . ; EXPERIENCE also . food industry 

, '-I 1 » v ' •• ■ •• • ■ . would like qveraeaa position In either 

— » « p , i — .. j — 1 — — -i aodlal aevtoe or publlo relation type 

P">mg » S«on . » . hom«» to »har« nBW ^ d 

WINTER BREAK IN .BROADWAY. ELDERLY WIDOW REQUIRES aala- «Mig_to travel. If Interealad write n ^ f ■ * - 
Comf. tom- C.H. hoi. hortie. Staepa 3 ** Mdy companion able to drive P-0.- Box 239 E. Peppsrail, MA r" "SESSSn 
to 4. Short lets. Reduced rates. Oot. alao country Ipver and dog 01437. X&IUU 

tb March, No pets. Te|. 0^34 60963 5*^ C?M/Y 4 Groavenor PI. Lon- real estate ENTtF 

-• SffvSHtoHw cou fiTm 8.7 *MC 

gOtim IDT MW L HOU8E 13 ml. South Guildford, Sur- 

Crossword Quiz Answers sput-ibvel mod. town house, "r- Avanabie now tor rant up to is w 

. . ; . ■ • T * Rbrwodd. tor bate. 3 bedrooms, re- Pho«« (201) 979-6121 (New jar- 7 . : 

.. J Mpttort, kttohen- dinar, bathroom.- ***• P8A). Write. Box R-27. 1 Nor- ' 

j«* TI mi H tni'H 1.6 ill y 6 rtfl tolleL om CH. Garden, *Ay 3i,, Sosion , ma Q 21 I 6 . yyggrgSl 

be 0 * T * wo a u a _>a H gartte. €15,500, CSM JX, 4 Groava- retlrwanMil I wWim — : — ! ' ” 

E. ''“Hri-u u ol nor PL. London SWIX 7Jfi • gHfemani nom»S ... 



■'7 to 4. Short lets. Reduced ratai, Oot. 

Uytand fo March. No pete. Te|. 0234 60963 taw. CSM 
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linfigt nu I CL. bunuuit 

ROAD, WHIMPLE, DEVON. RwkJan- 
Ml Home _for those of advancing 


Sloane 8 
AXFforaf 


wa weeka. All are iwai- wi™*' uwniu • • n. . ■«- a .. -.1 • 

wo weeiif. inoiudlve rales within Kenya trom - \ra.n r t icv or. l 

• jioo.por person each day: Fdr da- «. * ■■■■■•> it- .?** "*.T0ok. ■ ' 
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Panama Canal: 
dilemma for 
U.S. diplomats 

Ky Daiui Atliuns Si lt midi 
Staff corn*spnndrnl of 
The Christum Seience Monitor 

Washington 

Congress is about to suy wluil it wants the U.S. lo do about 
the future of the Panama Canal — a burning issue here that 
Involves basic U.S. policy toward all of Mtin America. 

On the one hand, the U.S. has a 52 -year-old treaty which 
gave the U.S. In perpetuity a status in the Canal Zone “as if it 
were sovereign"; on the other, it hns the demands of Latin 
American nationalist extremists that canal and zone be turned 
over In toto to Panama and that the Yankees go home. 

What Washington chooses is likely, according to Latin 
American specialists, to determine whether the United States 
will move toward more anguishing confrontations with its 
southern neighbors, or whether it will move toward the "new 
dialogue” Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger has been 
advocating. 

The Panama Canal has become a watershed issue because, 
in the words of the secretary-general of Organization of 
American States (OAS), “Nothing moves Latin America so 
inuchasthiB.” 

He and other authorities including veteran U.S. Am- 
bassador Ellsworth Bunker hove said that the way the U.S. 
deals with the Panama issue could make the difference 
between peaceful evolution and guerrilla war. 

The two chambers of Congress will be asked to approve a 
joint conference report which urges the State Department to 
“protect the vital interests of the United Slates," and leaves it 
pretty much up to the diplomats lo determine how to do so. 

The conference report rejects demands by those whose 
watchword is “Don’t give up the canal," and that the Stale 
Department halt Its negotiations and let the treaty stand. 

In the House, the conference report shunted aside an 

Surprise choice for 
Mexican president 

Iky .lames Nelson CoodNell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexico's ruling political parly surprised Just about every - 
one in tapping Finance Minister Jose Lopez Portillo ns its 
presidential candidate for next year’s election. 

His name did not figure in lists or the most likely candidates. 
Mr. Lopez Portillo, a long-time university professor, had only 
recently emerged ns a figure of Importance in the Mexican 
Government. 

The choice of Mr. Lopez Portillo Is seen as on indication that 
the leaders of the Portido Itcvoluclonorlo Instltuclonal (PRI) 
tailed someone with good credentials In economic matters. 
There is no doubt he has such credentials. Although he has 
^ in toe Cabinet for only years, he is a highly respected 

economist — and his associates say he has a penchant for 
Ministration. 

election by the PRI, announced Sept. 22, virtually 
“sras his election. Since its founding in 1929, the PRI has 
^n every presidential election by whopping majorities. It Is 
Ejected to repeat the performance in the July, 1976, voting. 

Mr. Lopez Portillo is regarded as a moderate within the 
nu. As such, he was preferable In the eyes of many moderate 
leftist PRI leaders to Interior Minister Mario Moya. 
Palacios. .. ... if -f u*.. ' ,:i 

to fact, Mr. Moya Palacios had been regarded as the front 
renner because of his long political career and political debts. 
J minister of the Interior, the most important Cabinet post in 
Mexic °, he controls the political strings between the central 1 
Cm eminent and the provinces. Five of the past seven 
indents of Mexico have come from this ministry . 

Mr. Moya Palacios Is a conservative, and the dominant ' 
“Jce within the PRI has been moving away from thispoliUcaJ 
rtoration In recent years. Moreover, Mr. Moya Palacios Ib 
* JUal 42, and some PRI leaders ha ve commented that lie Wjll be 

i - r 01 ® 15 six years from now when Mr. Lopes Portillo’s term 1$, 

■, over.- ■ . • 

A; Lopez Portillo administratlon ls expected to continue 
°f the economic approaches of President LUls Ech-: 
hJur Alvarc *i whose term ends In^ December, i97i‘They. 
ikJiYt a * 10ve toward greater economic independence from 
. JJMnited States, higher taxes on the wealthy and the middle 
• to for agricultural development, ahd awnd 
; fl ^tt6tipnof babies,:..: i 

J? ^ $a ^ e time, Mr. Lobex P'ortillo is expected to ?peak 
»e softly on these issued than Mr / Echevarria ho^ dMie 
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Panama Canal — gateway to new U.S.-Latln American era? 


PanCanal photo 


amendment to this end which was attached to the State 
Department appropriations bill by Rep. M. Gene Snyder <R) 
of Kentucky. A “sense of the Senate’’ resolution along similar 
lines has won 37 signatures. But some of these have confided 
privately that they will support the conference report. 

Secretary of State Kissinger will, according to State 
Department officials, consider approval of the conference 
report a signal that the U.S. should proceed along the lines of 
the principles for an Inter-ocean treaty to which the American 
foreign ministers agreed at Tlatelolo to Mexico Feb. 7, 1974. 

Most important to the Latin Americans is that these 
principles drop the word "as if sovereign" and 'in perpetu- 


ity,” and assure Panamanians that their sovereignty, and 
Panamanian jurisprudence, will be recognized In the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

U.S. interests are protected by provisions that Panama shall 
grant to the U.S. for the duration of the treaty rights to use 
“lands, water, and airspace" needed to “operate, maintain, 
protect and defend" the canal. During this period Panama is 
to share In both tolls and administration. 

“Upon termination of the treaty" in some indefinite future, 
Panama would take over administration entirely In the Canal 
Zone, which now is 50 miles long and 10 miles wide but which 
will be slimmed down at Borne points. 
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Harnessing the le bleed the Arab worM-and more 



Two-hundred million acres of 
arable land — an area roughly the 
equivalent of Louisiana and Texas 
combined — waits in the northeast 
corner of Africa for the moisture 
that could turn it into productive 
farms. Now, with help of Arab oil 
money, huge irrigation schemes to 

, - J ° j By P.iui Duyunt 

help realize this dream are under Sudan's Ahmed; bright hopes 

way, and in less than two years’ time wheat, cotton, 
sesame, peanuts, vegetables, and fruit will be under 
cultivation. 



;ww 












•? Irrigate va.I.lrelche. 


water from . C. Sr, 8 P lan to vaat airotches « T 

l hB Nile la juBt the latest of several «tabH1*y*[ , 

wj pprne nh un der the rule of General Nlmelry (MW' « 

Cafnqraplx / * V'-.”' ' VV I 


By Geoffrey Godsell 

Overseas news editor of The Christian Science Monitor 

Most people, after some thought, could probRbly guess 
erectly the top four grain- and protein -producing countries 
i the world; the United Slates, Canada, the Soviet Union, and 

jjftuf what country has the potential to become the fifth 
Sggest producer of these all-important foodstuffs? ft is the 
Eton, Yes, the Sudan. 

[tibas more than 200 million acres of arable, cultivable, 
jrigable land - roughly equivalenl to the land area of Texas 
tadLoulsiana combined. But of this total only about 20 
Went now is in use. 

v Asked if this means the Sudan has the potential to become 
jbe breadbasket of the Arab world, Sudanese Foreign 
Sinister Jamal Muhammad Ahmed says: "Yes, of the Arab 
Vorld-andofmoretoo." 

• Mr. Ahmed believes this is something to get more excited 
jbout than any hope that his country might strike oil or gas in 
^nmercial quantities. (Five oil companies arc prospecting 
)ithe hills along the Red Sea coast of the Sudan and another in 
Matorla province in the far south.) Wc have the land, he 
jrgues. The water Is available from the upper reaches of the 
Me and Blue Niles. These arc birds in the hand, not in the 
jjosh. What Is needed is massive investment for the irrigation 
[sbemes to bring the water to the land suitable for cultivation. 
l| This prospect for the Sudan is perhaps not so surprising 
•tiler all. Certainly much of the northern part of the country is 
leert. But it is geographically the biggest land of all Africa. 

is almost one-third the size of the continental United 
Vea.) And within its borders is a lunger stretch of that most 
ife-giving of all rivers, the Nile, than in any other country of 
he continent. 

| Steps are already under way to lap more of the waters of 
jjth the White Nile and Blue Nile basins. (The two rivers flow 
|o the Sudan from Uganda and Ethiopia respectively, 
ping at Khartoum to form the single river flowing 
jtfthward into Egypt, where the flnodwaters urc stored 
gwd (he Aswan High Dnm. and thence into the Medltcrrn- 
J®-* 0f t ) ie two most important schemes, that farthest 
pancedis in the Blue Nile busin, between Hint river and one 
fils tributaries, the Rabad. 

f ora Acreage lor growing 

IThere it is Intended, through new irrigation sehomes, to 
Knil^ a m *W° n ncres under cultivation. Of llita total, 
ilflhs should be remiy for the plow and sowing in less than 
^years’ lime. This newly tilled land Is scheduled to grow 
colt 0 ", pe ,,, , , ,| St ncsunw, vegetables, and fruit. The 
iMfwi r lM -T°s sliould bo under cultivation by 1000. 

UJv 010 * financing for tho Knhncl scheme has come from 
Lp generosity toward tho Sudan Mr. Ahmed 

Or particulur wormlh. Kuwait advanced $B0 mil! Urn 
SferihV ef “I 10 ” 10 8°ing and has followed this up with a 
million. Another big contributor has been Saudi 
E?' ? m fifi° n - Mr. Ahmed speaks a little ruefully of 
Ski P ,h nit ®^ Stoles has given — $11 million — obviously 
JE e “J Washington might have contributed more. 

^ ward of the Rahad scheme, between the White and 
i 1 ®, Is the Sudan's single biggest irrigation scheme, 

Hip row half a century old and fed by the Sennar Dam 
ll Nfi 0 . Here, 2 million acres have long been under 
’ J™* Producing mostly cotton. Half a million acres, 

| , ’ are under wheat — to help meet A growing Sudanese * ■ 
wheat in place of the traditional, old-fashioned 

Blue Nile has been a much better candidate 
'newhite Nile to tap for irrigation schemes within the 
• This is partly because 80 percent of the total flow of 
. , n nver reaching Egypt comes down the Blue Nile frohi 
JJ®. rod partly because on the White Nile there is one of 
ik natural obstacles of the African heartland, the Sudd, 
h ® va * 1 topical swampland, difficult to penetrate and 
war l Waste fui of water. .In it Is lost perhaps a half of 
«er that enters the Sudan in the White Nile from 
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By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


inda jv , me ouuan m uie wnue 

f jTr* novv a joint Sudanese-Egyptlan project is under 
Q 4 2 ^ US0 0 considerable proportion of this loss — , 
J^cuWc meters of it annually. 
j j^vos digging the long-mooted Jonglei diversion canal 
■ a Breat stretch of the Sudd and so preyont the , 


overflow of a vast quantity of precious White Nile water into 
the surrounding absorbent swampland. Egypt :6nd the Sudan 
are already agreed on how the water so saved shall boshared >. 
between them. {Both countries, of course, are almost entirely, , 
dependent on the water? of the Nile,: and of necessity; there.:; 
must be agreement on. Who gets how much of them,) Digging' 
of the canal could begin before the end of the year . ;; 


schemes in the Sudan — is the outcome of the two 
governments' having arrived at a steady and balanced 
relationship between themselves. This was not always so. But 
in February last year, Sudanese President Nimeiry visited 
Egyptian President Sadat in Cairo, and the two leaders 
decided to coordinate their political- and economic strategies. 

One of the results of this is an ease in Sudanese-Egyptlan 
relations more marked than at any time since the Sudan 
emerged as an independent state nearly two decades ago. Mr. 
Sadat is alert to Sudanese sensitivities. And this has paid off, 
for example, by General Nimeiry's promptly declaring 
his support for Mr. Sadat in signing the latest withdrawal 
agreement with Israel in Sinai. 

Nlmelry policies reinforce hla position 

General Nimeiry has been head of government since the 
coup that brought him to power six years ago. Since then he 
hashed an occasional rough moment — not least in July, 1971, 
when a Communist-backed group of officers very nearly 
succeeded in unseating him. (There was a puny move against 
him early this month, but it apparently got no further than a 
temporary seizure of Omdurman radio station, the country's 
national transmitter. > The 1972 coup attempt, Communist- 
backed as it was, has left General Nimeiry with a lively 
suspicion of anything Russian. This in turn has helped him to 
edge away from earlier "socialist" policies and be more 
aware of the need to cultivate a local climate encouraging to 
outside investors. 

Despite the latest coup attempt. General Nimeiry appears 
lo have broad acceptance as Sudan’s leader. More than 
anything else, his success in healing the rift between northern 
and southern Sudanese — a deep wound on the Sudan since 
long U-fop' independence — has bolstered his position as head 
of si ale The vift grew from the ethnic ami religious 
dillm-nces between the three -qunrUrs uf the country's 
population in the Arab, Muslim north and the one-quarter in 
the more African southern provinces of Upper Nile, Bahr al- 
Cihazal. and Equatorla. 

General Nimeiry brought to an end a decade and a half of 
intermittent civil war between north and south by having the 
courage lo give the south self-government and separate Army 
units. Since then, n million southern refugees have returned 
home from neighboring countries in a resettlement program 
much helped by the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Prince Sadruddin Khan — "that good man," 
Foreign Minister Ahmed calls him. 

The Jonglei Lanai schemes should be particularly helpful to 
the south. The Sudd lies in Upper Nile and Bahr al-Ghazal 
provinces. Diversion of White Nile waters from the great 
swamp will in turn open up the possibility of drainage and the 
reclamation of land for cultivation. The social consequences 
could be great for the Dinka, the biggest of the southern 
groups in the area, whose pattern of life has hitherto been 
nomadic and cattle-herding. Land reclamation moans settle- 
ment, and settlement means social services and education. 

A Nubian success story 

Far away to Lhe north is another distinctive group profiting 
from an Innovative development program of the post decade. 
They are the Nubians, or at least those of this group who had 
to be resettled from the Wadi Haifa area when Lake Nasser, 
behind Egypt's new High Dam, flooded their lands and 
homes. The necessary transfer of thousands of these people 
■was painful for them at the tlqie. their new homes are In the 
.area qI KhashmaJr^blrba, on tjie Atbftra River, a tributaiyof . . 
i mgih l stories df .thifc new 1 

settlement is 'tfifsugaf -growing and refining established with 
it. Now live more sugar refineries are planned elsewhere in 
lhe Sudan, the biggest to be in Melut in Upper -Nile Province 
inlhesouth.. ■ : , 

Actively interested In the overall development of the Sudan 
as a breadbasket and granary Is the I$iiwfiit -based ArabFund 
for Economic., ap'd Social Devetopm ent. ; ft. has produced a . 
specific plan for investmehtwhich has won approval of the 
: Government oftheSui^.Alongsidethfs funtlis Kuwait’s own 
v fund for, Ara& 'Ecohofrii^ directed by. Abdel , 

Utif nl-Hohiad. . Jfiia has ijben; pie channel through j ^hlch,; - 
/most Xuwairt fuiWs have reflejidd the Sudap hitherta. Mr." 

' Hamad has' been a pacpsdtt8> ap'd -the! Sudanese hope, that ■ 
ojher- oil-rich -Arab : (apd pot only they >, ; will fol low . 

V Kuwait example ^aMlrlyest In lhe Sudan’s agriculture for , j 

■■ .i • J >1 .1 If ■ 1 — 4 . — 1 ILi aL.'.LaI a! A B r.k hUH kdutmrl • 


Foreign Minister Ahmed' 'saysi SudmesfrE^anVap^.; vKuwaits.W^ 

Dent on tbe-canal - arid* f™n^ the ^hUn^y 
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Australians wrangle over mineral exploitation 


Auslfalian intormallon Service 

Copper miners, New South Wales 


By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney 

Australia's vast mineral resources have 
become the subject of a continuing and 
-increasingly acrimonious political wrangle. 

Federal Labor Government policy is for 
increased Australian ownership with stricter 
controls on development and export. 

The opposition Liberal Party, whose policy 
of tax and investment concessions encouraged 
exploration and development in the '60s (when 
they were in office), insists that foreign 
capital and know-how arc essential if the 
riches below the ground arc to be dug up, 
processed, and sold on world markets. 

Currently, Australians own about SO percent 
of their country's mineral wealth. 

Early last month, Japanese businessmen 
joined in the debate on the side of the Liberals. 
Saburo Tanabc, senior managing director of 
Nippon Steel, told a conference here recently 
that Australia would not be able to supply 
Japan's mineral needs in the 1980s without the 
aid of foreign money and technology. 

At the same conference executives of 
Mitsubishi also criticized the Labor Govern- 
ment's go-it-alone policies. 


Pressure is mounting on the government In 
compel Minister for Minerals and Energy Hex 
Connor to ease his hard line of noncooperation 
with Ihe mining industry mid his insistence on 
strict government controls. 

(It was Mr. Connor's ambilion to secure 
government financial control of mineral de- 
velopments that played a big port in a billion- 
doll ar loans scandal earlier (his year, which 
resulted in the sacking of Deputy Prime 
Minister Jim Cairns. ) 

The estimated value of Australia's mineral 
resources is certainly large enough to justify 
concern about Its development. Even accord- 
ing to the lowest official estimates, if the 
nation’s mineral wealth were divided among 
the population, every man, woman, and child 
would become an instant millionaire. 

The Labor government policies, however, 
have greatly reduced exploration here. Not 
one major natural resource venture has gone 
ahead during the present government's term 
of office. 

Chairman and managing director of Austra- 
lian Anglo American Group C.P. Hildebrand, 
said recently, “In the past two or three years, 
the introduction of more stringent fiscal 
provisions combined with government poli- 
cies have reduced the incentive of private 


enterprise and of foreign exploration in 
particular." 

However, iron ore and coal mining fj r „ 
muy well he pleased with the government* 
insistence on a collective approach to bargain- 
ing witii Japanese buyers. 11 resulted ha 
higher price for their ore and coni. 

During the past three years rapid inflation, 
particularly in the area of construction and 
plant installation, has also discouraged new 
ventures. 

Queensland Alumina's refinery - the 
world's largest — would cost $1.3 billion to 
duplicate today, against an original cost o( 
$140 million. Development of the Agnew nickel 
mine in western Australia, which holds some 
40 million tons of ore, has l>ocn deferred due to 
estimated cost increases of $130 million over 
Ihe past two years. The $l.:i billion pefo 
chemical complex planned for south Auslufo 
has been abandoned because of cost increase*. 

Lower world prices for some minerals have 
not helped. Rut fortunately demand for al- 
ready developed resources, such as iron ore 
and coal, continue to grow. 

Value of Australia's mineral exports Is 
expected to total (3.5 billion for fiscal 1974-75, 
up from $2.3 billion the previous year. 


Lloyd’s has record profits— but the picture is not all rosy 


By Margaret Thoren 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor . 

London 

Lloyd’s of London — that 17th-century 
coffee house turned insurance underwriting 
market — has reported its second consecutive 
year of record underwriting profits. 

Profits for 1972 (there is a usual two-year lag 
In reporting) announced recently were £92 
million ($19.3 million), a substantial- Increase 
from the previous record of £77, million ($18.1 
million) achieved in 1971. But the outlook is 
not so cheerful, according to Lloyd's chairman 
who anticipates losses in both marine and 
nonmarine insurance in the 1973 and 1974 
accounts. 

Replenishing underwriting losses is not so 
easy for Lloyd’s as it is for other insurance 


companies who have rights issues to increase 
reserves which then allow them to write more 
business. 

Since Lloyd’s depends solely upon the 
capital of its 7,7oo or so members, the only 
means whereby it can attract new money is by 
signing up new members. Traditionally, an 
individual had to prove wealth of £75,000 
($157,000) - or £100,000 ($210,000) for for- 
eigners. However, recent decisions of the 
Committee of Lloyd's have created a new 
“cut price" category aimed, ss one London 
insurance mail put it “at the presumption that 
there will not be an unending stream of 
wealthy men." 

Roughly 250 out of a total of 1,200 applicants 
to Lloyd's have asked to be considered for the 
new £37,500 ($78,750) minimum wealth test. 


Lloyd's is quick to point out, however, that the 
lower figure is nevertheless couched in strin- 
gent requirements including a higher pro- 
portional deposit than for other members and 
a significantly lower maximum on the amount 
of premium which can be written. 

Profitability on underwriting may not be 
one of the prime motives for some of the 
wealthier members of Lloyd’s who, after tax, 
may receive only 2 pence on the pound in 
exchange for risking their total wealth and 
assets. On the other hand, it is possible that 
government legislation will deal kindly with 
assets deposited with Lloyd's and thereby 
give some Incentive for joining. 

Although the actual share of insurance 
business written by Lloyd's is small in 


comparison with olher British companies, It 
nevertheless provides a valuable worldwide 
service in being able to handle new or unusual 
risks. 

"Willingness to have a go," as one Lloyd's 
underwriter said, and flexibility and ability to 
innovate are major advantages of the market. 

And although the public may not com 
prehend, a flood in Darwin, a chemical plant 
explosion in (he north of England, or an oil 
roflnery fire in Philadelphia may some day 
cost an .Individual insurance underwriter ini- 
small office on Lime Street in London hli 
entire family fortune. If such insurance 
claims and other expenses at Lloyd’s exceed 
its premiums, its members ore liable for the 
difference. 


French phone plight now top priority 


By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

In a world troubled by violence, pollution, 
energy shortage, monetary confusion, and 
unemployment, what can possibly have led 
the President of the Republic of France to tell 
his people that “telecommunications are now 
a firat priority?" 

Ho may have been looking at the statistics. 

In Sweden each home has its telephone. In 
France only 15 out of 100 homes have. 

In die United States there are more than 36 
telephones for every 100. people, including 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Argentine peso 
Australian dollar 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc 
Brazilian cruzeiro 
British pound 
Canadian dollar 


DOLLARS 

.037 
1 .265 
.054. 
024 
.123 
2.047 
.976 


Colombian peso 

.034 

Danish krone 

.161 

French franc 

. .220 

Dutch guilder 

.366 

Kong Kong dollar 

.198 

Israeli pound 

.145*. 

Italian lira 

.001 

Japanese yen 

.003 

Mexican peso 

.080 

Norwegian krone 

.177 

Portuguese escudo 

.03? 

South African rand 

1.154. 

Spanish peseta',.. . 

• .018 

Swedish krona 

:22i 

Swiss franc 

.364 

Venezuelan bolivar 

.234 

VV. German Deutsche Mark ; 

' .376 , 


babies. In France, 10, or perhaps 12, depend- 
ing on how you figure it. 

For every 1,000 people In France there’s 
only one public phone, and most of these are in 
cafes where it’s embarrassing not to spend 
something as a sign of gratitude. In America 
there are from five to 10 times as many. 

And as for telephone conversations, every- 
one in the United States — and that Includes 
the babies, theoretically — has over 833 a year. 
In France, 107. 

The French telephone statistic that causes 
the most fury and the greatest amount of 
pressure on government officials for special 
favors is the number of unfilled applications 
for an installation: over 1,250,000. 

Or the President may have been worried 
about the never-ending complaints. In one 
morning it took tills correspondent three calls 
and over five minutes to get through to the 
Elysce, the President's residence, 16 calls to 
get the American Chamber of Commerce, and 
only 31 seconds to dial and talk to someone in 
Boston.' 

In other words, the parts of the French ' 
telephone service that don’t go wropg are top 
rate. The new exchanges are marvels of 
automation. There are even 100,000 In- 
stallations worked electronically, that is, on 
laser beams and wave-guides. 

The problem 1 b typical fOr the French. 
French scientists and technicians evolve ex- 
cellent prototypes that get sidetracked in 
. errors of mass production. The spokesman for 
the Minister of Telecommunications is con- 
vinced that the telephone problem will be 
.solved. . 

“We will, catch up with Germany and 
Britain," he asserted. “We went $2.29 billion 
oq telecommunications in 1973 and $2.9 billion 
in 1974. We're Investing $3.2 billion this year 
and $4.1 billion is guaranteed- for. 1870. We've 
had the techniques allthe time. Now we've got 
'.th? money.*'- • 
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Freezers: dos and don’ts 


What is the job called? 

Can you unscramble these jobs? 

1. The PTOIL flics a plane. 

2. ThcTlSTAR draws and paints. 

3. The KTECUAE works ill a school. 

4. TheSTIKOLFhas n greenhouse, 
r*. The FCHE cooks food. 

fi, The SGNIER loves music. 

7. The DUJGE is in a courtroom, 
ft. The BN K REA helps us with money. 

9. The DE ITOR works on a newspaper. 

10. ThcCNLOW makes us laugh. 

11. The URSNE expresses pntlencc, love, 
and skill. 

12. The WALYER gives legal advice. 

13. The REFLOG uses a puller. 

H. The YFTSIT must lie accurate. 

15. The CATOR is in th6 theater. 


Answers: 

HOJ3V SI 

J.SMA.I. h aoanr l 

IKL»nOD Tj H30N1S 9 

H3AMVI ZI l 

3SHflN II .l.SIHOT*.! * 

nmo'd oi uauovax s 

IKUICIH o MV } 

H5IMNVH B JiOTla l 


Find the hidden message 


A message Is hidden here. To find it, 
start with the circled letter and move to 
^0 next — left, right, up, or down. Keep 
flolng until you use every letter once. 


L E 
O U 
Y E 
U G 


Answer 

uoBueAeis s|no~| jjaqod - nesmoA eA|0 noA juasejd 9 si puepi V 


Can you find and circle the hidden merchandising terms? 

Thoy read vertically, horlzonlally. diagonally, forwarda, end occaalonally, even backward!. 


I P A LE 8 A 
BNTCAT A 
RKVLEAN 
E O P E N S T 
A K D A N E C 
K P A R K T U 
A B E A K R O 
G E H N A S L 
E T R C L A B 

heer I s 

E Q V T E N A 

saoddlo 

amp.uren 

H T I F O R P 
C L K V L L A 
R R C M l C F 
U A O A A W L 
P B T L M U 6 
K E S H I P P 
|R M E R C H A 
Veronica A. Ragetz 


H C R U P E C’N'A V -O A- W i 
loguemarluckh 

ESUOHERAWSULO 
OCKAMELAZBSUL 
NARUSN I AMUTBE 
MLAKEYAMSLOTS 
AMCHEE8TEKMLA 
REFUNDUTLAEGL 
KYMUSEYKLMRNE 
URONIAZUOTL IN 
PYDHLLAEU IWVB 
T L I P S E N G T D A I L 
SUSNWRA I LETER 
8 I CUGBOATRUCA 

deoversto c.k e m 

0 R U Y U Z B L A 3 B R E 

O G N I S I T R E V DA R 
QOTLU MB ARKIIZO 
I NQOEPARTMENT 

N P I SERE I L P ., P u s 

An* war Mock appwn among «tyeiH»om*nl» 


Advance purchase 

Advertising 

Breakage 

Bulk 

Buying ■ 

Catalogue 

Clearance 

Credit , 

Customer 

Dealer 

Discount 

Display 

Goods 

Insurance 

Inventory 

Mall order 

Markup 

Merchandise - 


Odd lot 
Open stock 
Outlet 
Overhead 
Overstock 
Profit 
Purchaser 
Receiving ,> 
Refund 
Retell 
Sale 


Sell-out . . _ 

Shipping department 
Stock' 


Store 

Supplier. 

Warehouse 

Whdlaeal*. 


•«. -j, 


Here are some general tips on home 
freezing. 

Fresh tender vegetables right from the 
garden are best for freezing; the fresher the 
vegetables when frozen the better the results. 

The quality of the frozen product will vary 
with the kind of fruit, stage of maturity, and 
type of pack. Generally, firm, ripe, full- 
flavored fruits will result in a tastier product. 

Pack food and syrup in cold containers. 
Having materials cold speeds freezing and 
helps retain natural color, flavor, and texture. 

Freeze fruits and vegetables soon after 
packing. Put them Into the freezer n lew 
packages at n time as you prepare them or 
keep packages in the refrigerator until all 
packages have been completed. Then transfer 
them into the freezer. 

Select a size of container for your fruits and 
vegetables that will hold only enough for one 
meal for your family. 

Rigid containers made of aluminum, glass, 
plastic, or tin, and nonrigid containers made 
of bags of moisture-vapor resistant cellophane 
are suitable for freezing both dry and liquid 
packs. 

A freezer should maintain a temperature of 
zero degrees F. or below. 

Many nonporous containers such as plastic 
bags, coffee cans with plastic lids, plastic 
cartons, and sturdy glass jars can be used for 
freezing. 

Wrappings such as polyethylene bags are 
Ihe cheapest packaging materials for fruits 
and vegetables even though they may be 
somewhat difficult to fill. Heavy aluminum 


foil or plastic freezer paper wrap is fine for 
dry vegetables such as corn on the cob and 1 
broccoli. Be sure to use only plastic materials 
approved for wrapping food. 

Freezing is as versatile as canning since you 
can freeze jams and jellies, dill pickles, all the 
usual fruits, and many cooked meats and fish. 

Most vegetables except lettuce, radishes, 
green onions, potatoes, and (fresh) uncooked 
tomatoes freeze well, although these ex- 
ceptions are fine in combinations with other 
foods, os Juice, and when cooked. 

If you have space and jars and lids, glass 
jars may be used for freezing most fruits and 
vegetables except those packed In water. Be 
sure to follow directions /or this kind of 
freezing in a good cookbook. 

Before freezing, all fruits and vegetables 
must be blanched to Inactivate enzymes in the 
foods and to prevent flavor and color changes. 
They must also be cooled to stop further 
cooking after blanching . 

Blanch with a cooker/steamer that has a 
flat-bottomed wire basket or a kettle with any 
flat-bottomed strainer — even a basket from a 
deep-fryer cooker. A wire salad basket works 
well. 

Lower no more than one pound of vegetables 
in the basket into one gallon of boiling water. 
Start timing when the water returns to 
boiling. At end of the time required, dip the 
vegetables in cold or Iced water. Drain and 
pack. Freeze rapidly. Properly processed and 
packaged fruits and vegetables can be stared 
up to one year at zero degrees F. 


Spanish ready-to-wear fashions 




By Jean McDonough 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

SVluilrid 

1 How iku-s oi u.* take tin* drug 

uul ul the new line with ils 
folds and folds of fabric? 

Spanish ready-to-wear an- 
swers this question by using 
lightweight materials, plenty 
of elongating accessories, 
and fluid lines. The group of 
10 design houses, called Moda 
del Sol, has created one of its 
best collections for women 
with all types of figures. 

In Spain the new look is all 
over the Iberian map. You 
con easily spot a foreigner if 
■ her skirt longth is knee up- 
wards, 

The coat Is the big number. 
Basically, Jose Maria Fillol, 
who designs tho collection, 
uses two types. One falls 
loose from fitted shoulders 
and generally is pulled in at 
tho waist by sashes or leather 
belts. 

The second, more difficult 
to wear, hangs loose, almost 
\ as a sadc with more abun- 
dance of material In the skirt. 

Large plaids are back In 
the: .fashion ring# However, 
this year you do hot see one 
bright color. Instead colors 
are smoky, brick, loden, pur- 
ples, blues, and lots of sable 

brown. , 

There are capes ana 

shawls galore covering calf- 
length skirts and fluid-line ■ 
dresses. Fillol uses some 
short models to . illustrate 

I that the new line can work 

. one knows how to wear It. 

.- . This . means boots, /long 
mufflers, tightiknlttpd hats, 
mid shoulder hags.. Shoes . 
have more of a sphool-manp. 
look, replacing the monster, 
plptfdrm. j.Stockings match 
; (lie outfits, : Y'.. ..r • y. - 

pesign^ 1 D’prsay, ^ has. 
come up with tod most ele- . 
■ gent, ^etii.sydhgidg; , : 

• liqhj .using a good ; d«w : :of 


pearl gray and beaded geor- 
gette. 

To pep up the long fabric- . 
wrapped look a few design- l 
ers have elaborated on the l 
peasant look. Kelson and 1 
c.etn* Enrich, tor example, 
combine the popular flow- 
ered-wool voile with solid 
tops or vice versa. 

These clothes call for flow- 
ers to give them some roman- 
tic excitement and rid the 
static look of length and 
fabric. 

The Moda del Sol group of 
10 consists of D’Orsay, Gene 
Enrich, Ibanez, Kelson, La 

Mirror, mirror 
on the wall... 

By Marilyn lloffmnn 
Staff correspondent of 
Tho Christian Science 
Monitor 

Today one sees antique and 
decorative mirrors of various | 
shapes, with frames of gilt, 
meltal, and ceramic. In 
one instance, they are 
mounted rather low on the 
wail above a Tuscany -type 
table that is used as a serving 
sideboard. . 

. A njirrqr from pn , old dres- 
ser can be painted black or a 
bright decorator color and 
attached firmly to a wall. 
Big, bold hooks can be added 
for coats, towels, hats, men’s 
ties, or women's jewelry. It 
can be used in a bathroom, 
front hallway, children's 
room, or aback hallway near 
the kitchen. . ■ ' 

For a bathroom, how 8bout 

a .large, .ornate . gold Vip- 
torian, mirror? ij could be 
placed over an old-fashioned 
tub also painted gold (the 
exterior, thkt is),. -and. the 
wall behind, a bright elec- 
triebjue. , • 

, . It is qulte easy to Pick «P *■ 
variety, rococo pnd ba-' 
roqiie frames in. secondhand 
ojYantique slbreh.. Xh^ : hayft. 
>a miiT°r cwtio flt-.Y . .. 


Roullque, Olid, Pipers, San- 
loret, Starpan, and Vestilux. 


RSVPforthe 

ccisuolelef-jcfos 


Scottish 

fashion 



People do nolkc... and rccogniic the ipceld 
depute Uul eomti wilK hand-rude lo- 
m unite clothe*. The Uiwi Hcarbn Vdlejr 
Brochure li now needy and licaull fully 
.! Ilmi rated- ll*i quite free with ■ colour-rich 
chain ht *a (weed) with new end euluiivc 
addlilonq ()>ii ie«wn.The hindcnficd ItnJl- 
vveir range provide* • choice at |6 attractive 
colour* in' either SheiUiid or Linbiwool. 
Surpriiingly, Heal her Valley garment* are 
not eepenuve. To prove il for yauriell juit 
complete cuupon and pail la u* nghi 

{ T with in iuvelful] delaib i*f yoUr 
■ Aulumn Collection. i 
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A sunkissed 
pattern of 

islands 

By Leavitt F. Morris 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
It doesn't take a lot of money to vacation on any one of a 
dozen or more Caribbean Islands or on Bermuda. Just take 
advantage of the many bargain offerings in effect until Dec. 
15, the beginning of the high season. 

Luxury hotels, delicious exotic foods, sun -basking on sugar- 
fine, sandy beaches, swimming and snorkeling in gentle 
waters, tennis, golf, and boating, all are yours — and some 
extras, too — for costs much below those that go into effect 
after that date. (And even in the winter, when prices go up 
everywhere except Bermuda, Caribbean resorts are going to 
be good vacation buys compared with the skyrocketing prices 
in many European spas and Pacific resorts. ) 

If you want to island hop, that can be arranged. But if you 
prefer to settle in on one island, you have the choice of low- 
cosi packaged tours offered by those airlines serving the area. 
Eastern Airlines, and American Airlines are the principal, 
carriers. But Pan American, Delta, and Southern Airways 
have scheduled flights as well. 

Among the Islands where vacation packages are available 
are Antigua, Aruba, Barbados, the Caymans, Curacao, 
Dominican Republic, Guadetouple, Haiti, Jamaica, Marti- 
nique, Puerlo Rico, St. Ooix, St. Lucia, St. Martin, St. 
Thomas, St. Vincent, Tortola, Trinidad and Tobago. 

Each island has its own individuality and culture, but all 
have three important things in common — brilliant sunshine, 
stretches of fine beaches that range in color from near-white 
to black, and excellent accommodations stressing comfort 
and hospitality. 

Packaged tours into the winter warmth range from as little 
at $42 plus air fare for three nights double occupancy 
(American Airlines to St. Thomas or St. Croix). Eastern’s 
tour to St. Lucia ($04.50 for 3 nights; $130.50 for seven nights) 
is another particularly good buy . 

St. Lucia Is one of the most unspoiled ot all the islands, 
possessing the mqst diversified Bcenery in the Caribbean. It is 
making every effort to maintain the restful tempo that was 
part of the island when Columbus arrived there In 1502. Any 
tour of the island Is leisurely, over roads that wind and twist 
through sleepy villages and large plantations of bananas, St. 
Lucia’s main export. 

One of the memorable sights are the twin peakB of Petons 
rising to heights of 2,619 and 2,461 feet respectively; these 
guard the entrance to the village of Soufriere which, despite 
its French name, flies the British flag. 

Included in the tour price Ib a room with private balcony or 
patio; island sightseeing tour; tennis on lighted courts with 
racquets and bails provided; and beach and pool chaise 
lounges and towels. There is no room charge for children 
under 12 who sharo their parents’ room although a charge of 
$12.75 is made for each child participating in the other 
package features. 

One of the Caribbean 'a smallest islands and one perhaps less 
frequently visited because of its isolation deep in the 
Caribbean is Tobago, a 30-minute flight from Trinidad. 
Rimmed with silver strands of beaches upon which the sea 
Blips in and out smoothing the sands to a satin sheen, Tobago 
remains still the same tropical retreat which, according to 
novelist Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday 
found there. 

Rates on Tobago range from $127.50 for eight days and 
Beven nights double occupancy. 

If it is a little bit of the Netherlands you’d prefer, then 
Curacao is 17th-century Amsterdam come to life. There a 
floating market offers freshly harvested fruits and vege- 
tables. Curacao is a free port, and shoppers will find some of 
the best buys in the Caribbean, especially in fine china and 
crystal. .... 


Aruba, next door, possesses some of the finest beaches and 
climate in the Caribbean and is situated only 15 miles north of 
South America’s Venezuela. On Aruba the visitor has the 
choice of extreme contrasts: On the west coast there is 
serenity and solitude, while on the north coast the terrain is 
rugged and wild. Visitors wishing to savor some of the local 
color have the opportunity of staying in native-owned guest 
houses, some located in fishing villages where each day 
sailors bring in their catch. 

Guadeloupe and Martinique give visitors the opportunity to 
practice their French. Guadeloupe offers such delights as a 
4,800-foot climb through a rain forest to a crater with a view of 
the Island; Martinique is a flower paradise with hibiscus, 
bougainvillea, wild orchids. It also has the fossilized city of St. 
Pierre, destroyed by a volcano near the turn of the century. 

Barbados reveals its English connection with towns named 
Yorkshire. Windsor, and Hastings. Barbadans observe the 
English tradition of serving high lea and if you arc interested 
in cricket, you’ll find it played there. 

Off-season packaged tours to Barbados range from $109.50 
to $193.50 plus air fare per person double occupancy for eight 
days and seven nights. The rates generally include tennis on 
lighted courts, one-half-hour private lesson with the hotel’s 
tennis pro, and a shopping trip to Bridgetown. There can be 
an additional charge per day per person if the modified 
American plan Is used, 

On such sundrenched tropical waters as tho Caribbean 
sailing tours aro plentiful. On Tortola, for instance, one such 
package includes the rental of a yacht from 8 to 15 days. You’ll 
have to qualify os an experienced yachtsman to rent one of 
these boats; and you'll have to fill out an application sent 
directly to you at lime of booking. 

There are three classes of yachts available: the Car lb 41’; 
which has beds for six in three private cabins; theCarib 34’, a 
fast sailing yacht with beds for five in two separate cabins; 
and the Carib Trawler, again with five beds in two separate 
cabins. A11 of the yachts have bathroom factlltios. 

Cost for the Carib 41’ per person for six people for eight 
days is $184; for 15 days, $344. Rental for the Carib Trawler is 
the least expensive. For five people the cost per person for 
eight days Is $189. 

All listed package tours for Tortola yachting vacations 
exclude air fare to the island but Include round-trip 
transportation between hotel and marina; arrival night at the 
hotel, breakfast and dinner; ail food end provisions based on 


number of people and charter dural ion: dinghy with attached 
motor; ail fuel unt l oil for outboard and main yacht diesel 
engine; and all ice, stove fuel, linens, and galley utensils. 

The yachts may be rented fur its few as twn people, hut the 
larger numbers nhourd each boat reduces substantially the 
cost per person. 

For a vacationer who likes camping, one of the best buys In 
the Caribbean is eight days and seven nights for $73 In 
Strawberry Fields on .Jamaica's north shore ait Robins Hay. 
This low rate Includes round-trip transfers between Kingston 
airport by way of Jamaica's Blue Mountains, fully screened 
and elevated, waterproof tents equipp'd with single wid 
double beds, bhuikets, sheets, and pillow eases. Towels must j 
be provided by tho campers. The campgrounds have showers, ■ 
sinks, flush toilets, and fresh-walcr facilities. 

No meals are included, but there is a fully slocked general _ 
store for food purchases. Kaeh leal site lias ail outdoor | 
cooking shelter equipped with pots, pans, and stoves. There is . 
a snack bar serving breakfast for 75 cents, lunch for $1, and 
dinner for $2 to $2.50, featuring naturally grown foods served 
Jamaican style. 

Honey muouurs are offered exceptionally attractive rules in 
the Hnhumas and thu Virgin Islands up mil II mid-December. 
For example, Ihc eosl of an cighl-diiy seven-night stay at 
Freeport Is only $274 per couple which includes deluxe 
accommodations, ginsshntiom boat trip, Island sightseeing, 
scuba demonstration, tour of the Jacques UmihIciui Under 
water Museum, und free tennis. 

Bermuda's specials are tennis mid golf packages ranging in 
cost ’from fail. 50 to $2;il).r>ti. The rales, good until Dec- 1, 
Include breakfast and dinner dally Tor the eight days and 
seven nights and round-trip transfers between rdj'port 
hotel. For golfers there Is unlimited Tree golf at a number ot 
the leading courses. t 

For the vuculloners seeking variety the pnekflg® 1 r“_ 
Including San Juan, Puerto Uleo, and SL. Croix P r0 '^. 
diversified recreational activities and scenic eonlvaBls. lour 
prices slart at $174 per person. . ^ 

There will be a moderate rate Increase in nccommodati 
at most of the Caribbean island resorts and In tho West Jn( “ 
after Dec. 15. Americans planning vacations during 
"high" season should make reservations ourly and checK^I 
various “new” packaged plans which will be ann0 'f{l ^ 
shortly. There is every indication packaged tours wU 
money savors even during the height of the winter seswj: 
however. 1 


Tobago: paradise for the ornithologist 


By Margaret McEachern 
. Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tobago, West Indies 
Tobago is a mecca for tourists, who come 
seeking its endless white coral beaches, 
peaceful atmosphere, and Its friendly people 
who limbo and calypso to the tune erf a steel 
band. 

Known also as Robinson Crusoe Island be- 
cause Daniel Defoe presumably Identified it In 
his popular story, Tobago is home to a mere 
34,000 residents. It’s a great place to get away 
from the crowds. But then, the island extends 
only. 26 miles in one direction and seven miles 
in the other. It is just 18 mi}es from Trinidad, 
with which It makes up an independent natiofi 
of the British Coni monwealth. 


Ornithologists are In their element In this 
area, for Tobago is one of the best bird- ' 
watching areas in the world. Its list of unusual 
feathered residents is almost endless: the 
Tobago red-crowned woodpecker, the mot- 
mot, the old witch, the' white-barred bush 
shrike, the allied antwren, the ruby topaz 
hummingbird, rare parrots, the coco bird with 
Us nervous-seeming laugh and Btutter, the 
spinetail with its call that sounds like “me, 
too." • l : ‘ .. | 

On the amusing riite'are the fcoid, strutting 
grackles Which sit down uninvited when you ; 
eat outdoors . They demand a hattdotit, and it is 
. '..hard to resist theiti., ; J"! : 

Another 'engaging biTd fe. 
eater," who keeps a sharp eyd- tor ariy tiyng‘ 


swdet. Thte bird used to have a habit of 
perching on the edge of restaurant sugarbowis 
and enjoying a snack. (A few tourists ob- 
jected, and now most places offer the sugar 
Only in packages.) 

Tobago’s weather Is Ideal in any month. Us 
temperature In the daytime Is around 82 
degrees F. ; at night it averages 74. , 

A " d l8 £a?y to get to. You fly to port-of- 
Spain la Trinidad; by Pan American nr 
.British West Indies Airlines ^mNew Ybrk or 

. 25 ’ mUlute 8hum< * ^ y° u 

: feSrih»l^? 0 n 0 T m ? rdal ’ “''■ Wand has 
; : tewer than $ dozen 'hotels, nftis comfort* kin • 
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By Maureen (1. Kewley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Croydon, England 
In the British slate educational system the 
treni la toward large comprehensive schools 
oroviding a wide range or courses for young 
neople oi mixed ability. But there is still a 
olacejor the smaller independent schools and 
colleges privately owned or of charitable trust 
status, where special needs can be met. 


These needs are varied. Some children need 
boarding school education because their par- 
ents travel frequently. Many English public 
schools, which are in fact private, not state 
institutions, have for centuries provided such 
residential education. Some English parents 
choose these schools believing that they 
encourage self-reliance. 

There are few boarding schools in the state 
system. Independent schools provide accom- 
modation in school houses or with local 
families. Living with a family is particularly 
helpful for foreign students and provides 
valuable support to any student away from 
home. 

Not every student is able to absorb informa- 
tion at Ihc same speed or in the same way. 
Lnrgc classes of 30 to 40 pupils is another 
feature of state education, but independent 
education can provide smaller classes or 
individual attention. In my college, for ex- 


ample. classes never exceed eight, and the 
average is four to five. This is possible where 
expenses are met by parental contributions 
and not public taxation. 

It is in smaller groups that individual 
learning difficulties, gaps in knowledge, or 
lack of motivation are most often spotted and 
put right. 

Staff conferences discuss particular diffi- 
culties and frequent constructive reports are 
made to parents. Tutors are expected to 
respect each student’s individuality and rec- 
ognize his potential. This attitude evokes a 
positive response from most young people. 

In n small group with a high staff-to-student 
ratio few rules are necessary. Some students 
need a relaxed atmosphere in which to work. 
Strict requirements on dress, hair style, 
permission to leave the school premises, and 
compulsory games can provoke resentment 


which interferes with academic progress. 
Young people today mature earlier and heed 
to be treated as responsible adults. Most 
respond positively to such an approach. 

It would be wrong to say that individual 
needs are never met in the state system or In 
large schools. Both small and large should be 
allowed to exist side by side. Parents wanting 
special help for their children are often 
prepared to pay high fees for such help. They 
should be allowed this choice. 

Politicians who want to abolish Independent 
education to strengthen the state system are 
depriving parents of this right. Every nation 
needs to develop the full potential of all its 
young people, for in the hands of youth' lies the 
future of all nations. 

Mrs. Kewley Is director of studies at 
Cambridge Tutors, an independent college for 
further education. 


The accompanying chart .shows the 
enormous diversity in the English education 
system. 

Note that some children start school at the 
early age of two. Generally these are wealthy 
children who are sent first to fee-paying day 
schools and then to preparatory schools. 

Children are generally between the ages of 8 
and 10 before being sent away to boarding 
school both in England and in those nations 
which follow a predominantly English-stylc 
education system. 

The state schools generally take pupils 
between the ages of 5 and (i; and the majority 
of pupils leave school when they reach age 15. 
A few remain on to the age of 16, and only a 
very small percent stay through the sixth 
form (about the equivalent of u United States 
junior college) and take examinations for 
university entrance. 

The vast majority of students enrolled in 
higher education arc those taking part-time 
evening courses, or what is called in the 
United States, "adult education." 

Perhaps the biggest change in the English 
system in the post decade is (he trend toward 
not requiring (and in some school systems not 
even offering) what is called the 11+ exam- 
ination. Whijo "O" and "A" level exam- 
inations arc still required before entrance to 
university, most schools tin longer require a 
student to have taken and passed with high 
scores the 11 + exam. 
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Airliner redesign could slash fuel costs says agency 


By David V. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

Tho Christian Sdenco Monitor 

New, lighter, jel aircraft with advanced 
{“tor-type wing designs could use 50 percent 
lea fuel by the end of tho century if the U.S. 
Government supports a $670 million research 
®d development program. 

This is the conclusion ot a study prepared by 

united states 

nursery and 

K indergarten . > 
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a federal task force for the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

Government experts say fuel could be saved 
by: 

• Replacing much of an aircraft’s metal 

structure with lighter material like those now 
used in expensive golf clubs and tennis 
rackets. , 

• Using advanced designs which would 
make airliners look more like gliders. 

• Improving certain jet engine parts and 
ultimately designing engines which run hotter 
and more efficiently. 

. ..^ v BrIngJpg back.the prqpejler, :\yhlch us^ . 
about one fifth the fuel of Jetenginea. 

"Aircraft of the future may go ‘thud’ 
instead of ‘clink’ when you tap them" says Dr. 
James Kramer of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA) who di- 
rected the task force. Although the planes 
would not lpok much different, new composite 
materials are lighter and stronger than met!. 
If these could be used throughout a jetliner 
they could cut its weight by a quarter and 
shave up (0 l5 percent off fuel bills, the task 

force found. \ - - 

By using advanced designs, an airliners 
wings could be made longer and slimmer. 
Computer systems (or controlling flaps .make 
it possible to' reduce the size 'Of the: tall. 
Carefully Incorporating engines to the body of 
the aircraft instead of hanging them from the 
wings cute c(oWn wind ‘ resistance. Taken 
together these design changef Could save as 
' • much as 400,000 bkn*els ol aircraft fuel per day ■ 
by toe^^NASAhaa^Wed.' ; v , 

■: A reneissa^tf jot'i the propeller 
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By R. Norman Malhany, eiatf photo ampler 


Are changes ahead for the Jet? 

shot’’ backed by the task force. They feel it These are scaled-down versions of the pow- 
may be possible to make prppeiler-driven . erful engines i which move the jumbo jets. • 
planes which cruise as fast as today ’s jet- wh'en Uie airlines indicated that this savings ■' 
liners. It is less certain that other dis- was' hpl. enough to~gel them to install these 
advantages of the propeller— uhplefesantptese ; engines on their present fleet, toe idea was 
and cabin vibration and high malritenadf*' , dropj>ed, - . . .. ‘ I 

boats — can; also be solved, task, 'force; . jraisea 'the question: of whether the 

members acknowledge. • • ■' r airlines • and- aircraft '■» makers would use 

Improvements in yarloug ■. energy-saving : technology which the govern 

limtmlghhjevelop. . 


l /. ■, -An . engine specialist at the Massachusetts 
\"r Institute of Technology; Prof. Jack'Kerre-', 
•' brack, says that the proposed program tides' 


working at higher efficiency.- < . -i," >; Z. brbek. says that the proposed program 

:■ . EngSXli r^hottep W'd the pr Ae.:i ..wt go 'for ehoUgh.-In-OTdw to .(nake tho • 

(lO-fercent^b^ii adolptlon :.of ^ fuel-saving ^nglnes easy,, it id 
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By David Sterritt 

"Nashville" is the movie that Robert Alt- 
man was born to make. It's also the biggest 
picture so far this year — big in size, in scope, 
and in achievement. A real sweet honey of a 
number, as the Country-and- Wes tern crowd 
might put it. 

With 24 main characters and more than 2 v& 
hours at its disposal, "Nashville" turns Amer- 
ica’s country-music capital into a colossal 
"Grand Hotel" that seethes with life, lunacy, 
and the pursuit of hipness. Altman wanders 
through this humming Babylon the way 
filmmakers used to wander through Holly- 
wood — peering behind its billboards and 
facades, glancing at the glitter but gazing 
Intently at the humanity lurking beneath. 

The resulting movie brims with the bad and 
the beautiful, careens dazzlingly among com- 
edy, drama, melodrama, farce, politics, trag- 
edy, and even magic tricks. Without ever 

Film 

dropping the beat of that music, music, music 
which is the very pulse of "Nashville." 

The current that carries all this along Is, 
topically enough, a political campaign. Hal 
Phillip Walker Is the candidate’s name, the 
Replacement Party is his cause. We never see 


him onscreen, but we do hear a lot of his 
rhetoric, and some of it sounds logical. Here's 
an example: "When you pay more for an 
automobile than it cost for Columbus to make 
his first voyage to America, that’s politics." 

But In "Nashville" as in life, most people 
pay only fleeting attention to the man who 
would run their country. Their own joys and 
problems interest them more, so that's where 
the movie’s real action is. There are too many 
characters to mention here, and besides, 
you’ll have more fun meeting them first as the 
picture races along. Among them they com- 
prise a catalog of loves, hates, ambitions, 
fears, nobilities, and meannesses that turns 
Altman's epic into one of cinema's very few 
meaningful microcosms of the U.S.A. 

A few of the situations are, necessarily, 
seamy. One scene involves a brief moment of 
female nudity that has (according to a studio 
spokesman) earned "Nashville" Its R-for- 
restricted rating. But each of these sequences 
is handled with a tact and taste that are rare In 
today’s movie world. Indeed, the one scene 
containing nudity seems to be an emphatic 
lamentation of the degradation and humili- 
ation that accompany the hooting, mindless 
behavior of barroom voyeurs. 

Yet “Nashville" does little moralizing, 
preferring to let us draw our own conclusions. 


Its style is sometimes theatrical but more 
often documentary and improvisatory. Loose 
threads dangle from its fabric realist icnlly, 
evocatively, sometimes mystically. Even the 
climax, occurring just before the movie's end, 
seems as inexplicable as it is surprising and 
sad. Yet the film’s final vision is at once 
hopeful, skeptical, and — above all — affirma- 
tive of the throbbing social rhythms that help 
hold us all together. 

Amid the hustle and hustle of "Nnshville" 
Altman pans, cranes, thrusts, retreats, and 
flies his cameras with boiling energy, plus n 
sense of purpose and proportion that the 
filmmaker hasn’t found so well since 
“M*A*S*H" and "Brewster McCloud.” The 
structure sometimes gets diffuse, and Joan 
Tewkesbury’s screenplay dips now and then 
toward the sentimental and un-subtlc. Allman 
keeps everything under fine control, however, 
by measuring all the hubbub against the 
human face — real faces, many of which have 
never appeared onscreen before. Some of the 
newcomers appear in major roles, such as the 
talented Ronee Biaklcy who plays the key part 
of troubled country singer Barbara Jean. 
Others hover about the background, their 
unschooled expressions lending “Nashville" 
an extra charge of authenticity. 

There are stars in “Nashville," too. Lily 
Tomlin, famous from TV’b “Laugh-In," plays 
a highly effective dramatic role as a wife, 
mother, and gospel performer. Henry Gibson, 
another “Laugh-In" alumnus, excels as n 
pompous singer. Geraldine Chaplin plays a 
snobbishly clueless BBC reporter working 
on a Nashville documentary. Karen Black 
keeps getting better and better, and the trend 
continues in “Nashville” with her portrayal of 
the city's second-best rising star. Some of 
Altman's regular collaborators are also on 
hand — the wonderful Shelley Duvall, Keith 
Carradine, Bert Remsen, Gwen Welles. And 
among other surprises, Keenan Wynn will 



Geraldine Chaplin as BBC reporter 


break your heart as an aging man who can! 
quite figure out what he's doing in ihU 
whirling, crazy, out-of-hand city. 

And there you have it: a serious sociop# 
cal epic with lotsa laughs, quite a few tern, 
cynicism, funny clothes, some tragedy, anda 
great love for the very people it chuckles » 
mirthfully at. "Nashville" is quite n picture. 


‘Comedians’ at the Old Vic: what makes the workers lauqh 

n.> . ... ... w 


By Christopher Andreae 

London 

The clock in the grim classroom that is the setting for the 
first and last acts of Trevor Griffith’s play "Comedians" - 
which has joined the current repertoire at the Old Vic - tells 
the actual time. Perhaps, therefore, it would be honest to 
admit that as I was shown Into the auditorium this clock said 
about quarter to eight. The play had begun at seven thirty. 
The evening class — the last In a course for hopeful comics in 
Manchester — was well under way. 

What precisely I missed I hope to find out at a second visit, 
as fortunately this is not in reality an evening class, but an 
intriguing theatrical examination of humor, and also of 
different ways in which people feel themselves in or out of 
touch with reality. 

The majority of the evening I did not miss, and this was 
sufficiently thought-provoking to prompt a remark or two. 

My lateness was caused by an exasperating absence of 
public transport: power-failure on the underground, and rain 
^driving all-London into the shelter of all-London’s taxis. Half- 

Theater 

an-hour’s waiting started to produce a sense of awful comedy, 
and then aalngle free taxi appeared. In best music-hall-comic 
manner I waved a brolly at it and yelled stentorlously It 
simply failed to respond. I suddenly had a dreadful feeling (as 
I muttered out loud) : “Perhaps I’m invisible." 

I wouldn't go on like this if it wasn't for the extraordinary 
fact that the second act of Mr. Griffith’s play consists of a 
series of auditions, in a workingmen's club where the 
members would rather be playing Bingo, by the hopeful 
comics-, and the final and most Important of them, Gethin 
Price, white-faced, skinheaded, and dressed like a is-year- 
oid at a football match, indulges in a possibly manic and 
certainly hateful turn, partly inspired by Greek, during which 
he taunts two life-sized dolls representing a Btuffy couple of 
presumably upper-class origins. The dolls ignore him, not 
surprisingly, even when he starts to ineffectually hall taxis for 
them and he mutters: "Praps’’ (or words to that effect) "Pm 
invisible!" 

The character of this Gethin Price (played with incisive I 
vehemence by Jonathan Pryce) is almost a type, and it Is Bet 
In last-act confrontation — and before that in confrontation 
with ail the other excellently-acted members of the evening 
class for potential funnymen — with what is certainly another 
favorite theatrical type: the character of the class’s teacher 
Eddie Waters, a failed comedian of the old school; (Jimmy 
Jewel plays this role with a straight morose realism). But it 
isn’t the rather creased laughlessness of this sports-jacketed 
man that is under attack, it is his strong belief that a comic 
must be truthful, yes, but more vitally, that he must be 
compassionate. 

The thing is that while Gethin Price actively demonstrates : 
in his . audition turn the ferocious cutting ice of his aim to 


reform society by means of sheer hate, the warmth of Eddie 
Waters is virtually a thing of the past. His explanation, which 
somehow fails to carry much weight, involves his response to 
the Nazi treatment of the Jews. (“Jewish Jokes" — as amply 
shown — are, along with those about Irish Catholics, 
Pakistanis, and "the wife," the unfailing stuff of British 
working-class “wit.") But the toughness of this play, and its 
acting, excludes Good-Companions-Nostalgia, and by the skin 
of its teeth it just misses a mawkish final touch when a real 
Pakistani who has wandered amiably into the classroom by 
mistake manages to tell Waters a joke —rather an old one as it 
happens — that makes h!s mouth flicker into a fragment of a 
smile. It is just credible. 

"Comedians" is accurately crude in its language, but the 
layers of its exploration of working-class attitudes (oil, 
incidentally, male — the only woman to appear being one of 
Price’s silent dummies), and the balancing act of sympathy 
achieved by Griffiths for these different characters, is the 
overriding accuracy. Actually the vulgarity of thu mainly 
unsuccessful comic turns is shown to be sad because it Is so 
skillfully shown to be unfunny. 

Inevitably, the only aspiring comics to be handed any kind 
of contract by the adjudicator are the two most con- 
ventionally unoriginal: "please-your-audience" being one 
attitude that Is clearly condemne d by the play. 

G Man Packard 
m a k e s very beautiful 
jewellery... 


.« • • and It Is a speciality of hers to de- 
sign .and make pieces for Individual 
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. the designer. The personal design 
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pointment some of the Gllian Packard 
(V jewellery that is stocked by theses! 
jewellers throughout the country. 
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Bill between the rent ml opposition of humanitarian warmth 
and the neiil (o keep in touch with the "truth" of wretched 
origins by a ruthless malice, the author steers a subtle lined 
noneommlt merit. The result for the audience is a dialogs 
that continues, rather than a conclusive catharsis. 

This is the first play produced hy n provincial company to 
be given stage space by the National Theater at their Old Vic 
home (the new theater still not being open) under the 
directorship of Peter Hall. Nottingham Playhouse is where It 
has come from. The director is Richard Eyre. 
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George Sand: A Biography, by Curtis Cate. 
.. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $15. London: 

Hamlsh Hamilton. £B.95. 

Edith Wharton: A Biography, by R. W. B. 

Lewis. New York: Harper & Row. $ 15 . 

London: Constable. £6. 

By Dlnna Rowan 

Biography is a dangerous business. If one 
htfkens back to certain stringent theories of 
literary criticism, biographies would all be 
burnt as unnecessary baggage, or at least 
hefted warily. Keep to the author’s work; any 
facts about his life will just taint the work of 
art, that distillation of himself, and might even 
be an outright distortion, “facts" being what 
they are and are not. 

But readers are human, and have a pre- 
dilection for gossip. And biographers, how- 
ever prodigious their academic credentials, 
however weighty their findings, are in- 
veterate gossips. Hence, according to the laws 
of supply and demand, there is always a 
market for a good biography. 

Biography 
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From 'Edith Wharton: A Biography' 




From 'Qsorga Sand: A Biography' 


Edith Wharton and her life-long heroine George Sand 


George Sand is a cns<- in point ; though she r 
wrote some 60 novels and 25 plays, relatively p 
few have been translated widely from the 
French, most are out of print, ami when three v 
out of five intelligent, moderately well-read ( i 
Americans are nsked the tide of her most r 
famous book, they will reply “Middlemnrch." \. 

Yet her bohemian rebelliousness, her fa- 
mous romantic attachments with Chopin, [• 
Musset and others, and her legendary I nil r 
Jlance of personality arc still vivid a full v 
century after her denlh. Any new information ^ 
on this extraordinary woman has a luro few or 9 
the most adamant literary purists could resist. r 
Edith Wharton is a different mnlter. She has s 
a solid and respectable niche in American f 

letters for "Ethan Frame, The Houso of -i 

Mirth,” "The Custom of the Country,” and r 
other novels and short stories. The wealthy c 
strata or New York society into which she was f 
born seems ns curious n spawning ground for a s 
sorious writer ns Sand's laiek water French 
provinces (both milieux seemed cqunlly hos- 
tile to artistic expression in general, much less ] 
the bizarre spectacle of a female artist) but 1 
Wlinrlon’s personality has remained volled ] 
and remote. I 

No wonder she should want to koop her life 
private, when her social sot spanned the ' 
literary, the ultra social, the business and 1 
political worlds on aovoral continents. Now ■ | 
information about her life, particularly about 1 
an affair of the lionrt, is biographer's gold, n < 
bombshell of sorts, and is hero being proudly 
presented ns such. 1 

That those ore important biographies, | 
painstakingly researched and that the 1 
portraits are drawn with core and admiration, I 
there is no doubt. But one still feels cautious, I 
for example In Cate’s book, at accepting • 
psychological interpretation^, of sompjlipatod^; 
human imbroglios a century' aRer lh6TaCt. w ' v 

Lewis is more restrained; his accounts of 
Wharton's different eras are packed with 
nameB, dates, and financial figures (as are 
Cate's) but are more subdued, and distanced. 
Discrete, avuncular, his narrative unfolds like 
a cross between an academic dissertation and 
a restrained society column; he has, after all, j 


certain facts to relate about Mrs. Wharton’s 
private life, and how those facts impinged 
upon her literary output. 

How then should the reader approach these 
monumental works — monumental at least, in 
(he sense that each comprises about 700 pages 
of densely packed, carefully documented facts 
embedded in an intelligently organized narra- 
tive framework — and how should he/she 
regard the image of Sand and Wharton thus 
presented? 

Where is the real George Sand or Edith 
Wharton, under this stupendous accumulation 
of facts and psychological interpretation? One 
resigns oneself to n phlegmatic calm and 
proceeds, archaeological notebook In hand. 

Mu one hand, George Sand UWj4-IK7(1> and 
Edith Wliurtun URU2-19;t7> could not seem 
more different. Sand (horn Aurora fiupiu) 


was reckless, jKissinnale, amt asUniinlingly 
prolific, often writing a full-length novel in Lhc 
space of weeks. Hounded by debt all her life, 
mainly from the pressures of having to 
support her menage of children, lovers, 
friends and her various households in Paris 
and the country, she subjected herself to the 
most rigorous of disciplined schedules. She 
often wrote from midnight till 0 a.m., after a 
full evening of entertaining, to earn the money 
she needed. 

Edith Wharton, on the other hand, narrowly 
escaped being crushed completely by the 
narrow social codes, and tremendous pres- 
sure to conform to the moneyed set she was 
born into; sho suffered repeated and agoniz- 
ing nervous breakdowns while she tried to 
find her bearings ns a person, and a writer. 
Trapped in an increasingly barren marriage, 
ns Snnd was, it was not Wharton’s nature to 
Indulge in Sand's more spectacular modes of 
rebellion, though Uils biography makes much 
of the romantic episode just discovered. 

However, in other ways they arc strikingly 
similar. Both had felt dominated, yet emo- 
tionally abandoned by their mothers, and 
spent a good deal of energy compensating for 
it later. Sand spent much of her life mothering 
the man she became In wived with, often to 


their distinct discomfort. Wharton rebelled 
mentally, usually at the expense of her 
emotional health, but persevered in carving 
out the fragile sense of self-worth which grew 
each time she had another work accepted for 
publication. Finally she had both her art and 
her life relatively under control, and produced 
a solid novel almost every year for a decade 
and a half. Controlled as she was, her life-long 
favorite heroine, according to Lewis, was 
none other than George Sand. 

Each of the women had a native genius not 
even their constrictive backgrounds, or their 
private childhood deprivations could stifle. A 
good deal of their energy went into writing 
about the battle to cope with it, however. 

Edith Wharton's husband was n shallow 
society scion who grew incrensnngly unstable 
and similarly tried to embarrass her publicly , 
even lifter their divorce. At one point during 
their marriage, his resentment took the form 
of embezzling a large part of Edith’s private 
financial holdings and wasting It In scandalous 
ways. 

Both women endured mistreatment from 
men, including their husbands ; Sand’s alcoho- 
lic husband, having failed at his business, 
tried to seize her property, kidnapped her 
daughter, and started a notorious public 
lawsuit against her. 

One turns away from these accounts of the 
vast and complicated procosslon of persons 
that moved through both these women's lives 
wondering, when all the furor was over, who 
had really’ touched and changed them, who 
really knew them, however “Intimate" the 
relationship was supposed to have been. 

Excellent as these accounts are as docu- 
mentation, their main value might be to make 
the reader return to the auLhors' books and/or 
to Inspire new editions of works out of print. 
Ultimately those works are the real and final 
essence of these women, as they are of any 
author, after all the literary gossip, the 
academic controversy and the psychological 
reinterpretations fade away. 

Diana Rowan Is a Boston-based writer 

traveling Irt Europe. 


A Word Child, by Iris Murdoch. New York: 
The Viking Press.-$8.95. London: Chatto & 
Windus. £3. - 

By Roderick Nordell 

I When the central character of Iris Mur- 
doch's 17th novel compulsively travels the 
Inner Circle of London's underground trans- 
port system, it is hard not to think of Dante's 
infernal circles of damnation. For this charac- 
ter, Hilary Burde, is another of those Murdoch 
sinners seeking a redemption they appear to 
be beyond. 

The author may be criticized for repeating 
herself, but she is not repeating anybody else. 

Novel 

She rushes into the religious vacuum of a • 
decadent contemporary realm she wittily 
evokes — and she finds there themes reminis- 
cent of the Greeks and their sense of over- 
arching moral order to be violated by man- 
kind only at its peril. 

In “A Word Child" there Is the literary fillip 
of testing how far words can do — or undo — 
the work of events. Orphaned Hilary's embit- 
tered violence is transmuted by a caring 
teacher, through whom he ieams his power 
over words and languages. But an episode of 
adultery with tragic consequences costs him 
both his academic career and the moral self- 
respect to keep his life in order. 

Now, 20 years later, he is a civil-service 
drudge. He vainly seeks to counter his inner 
disarray with a severely ritualized social 
routine. Then the bizarre coincidences, so 
Ideal - to the Greeks and to Miss Murdoch begin 
Un close in. And on opportunity occurs to ease 
the burden of tire past through words, through 
i talk. But how much can words do? Is Hilary’s 
. belated Insight — “forgiving equals being 
forgiven’’ — only a "piece of verbal nonsense" 
after all? Is he just a grammarian of life 
rather than an understanding reader of it? 

Once again Miss Murdoch's geometry of 
sexual relationships goes well beyond the 
classic literary triangle. But, in contrast with 
the self-centered Hilary and and the cal- 
lousness of his four-letter words, there are 
characters of uncommon decency — his 
dumpy, selfless sister, for example, and her 
mouselike suitor whose calm sense of right 
and wrong suddenly dramatizes the domineer- 
ing Hilary’s painful insecurity. 

Rest assured that in the rarefied program- 
ming of a Murdoch world, Hilary will begin to 
prosecute himself. He will worry that perhaps 
his guilt had sprung not from doing wrong but 
from being punished for It. He will recognize 
the kindness in the gift of a potted plant and at 
least hope that its donor did not notice he had 
let it shrivel — like so much of the goodness 
which Hilary has neglected but may Just 
possibly begin to nourish. 

Roderick Nordell to the Monitor’s assis- 
tant chief editorial writer. 
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Rub a memorial brass and watch a society emerge 


By Margaret Ramsay 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cheltenham, England 
If you were to explore many of our 
cathedrals tills season, you would notice scores 
of people, on their knees — lips compressed 
- and brows furrowed — creating a curious 
rustling, scrabbling noise. It is not the effect of 
their meditations but proof that they are 
engaged in the latest 1 'thing' ' : brass-rubbing. 

This is a Long-standing sport, or ait, but this 
year it has gained impetus as brass-rubbing 
centers are being set up all over England. I 
have been to the centers at Gloucester 
Cathedral and at Cirencester. There, for your 
convenience and for the preservation or the 
priceless memorial brasses, exact replicas 
have been made and mounted on wood and 
placed on both the flagstones of the church 
floor and on benches. 


The cost of making your own rubbing from 
one of these replicas depends on its size and 
includes royalties to the church whose brass 
has been reproduced. Sheets of white or black 
paper are furnished, plus a gold, white, or 
black "heel ball” — a hard, waxy kind of 
“crayon." 

Fix the paper over the brass with masking 
tape and then feel around the edge of the 
design and softly outline it. After lightly going 
over the whole design to get a sense of its 
shape and texture, start the real work. To get a 
consistent covering — whether it be gold on 
black, black on white, or even a mixture of 
these colors, so the color of the paper does not 
show through and so every detail can he 
clearly seen — you must rub hard, sometimes 
picking out sections with (he point of your 
heeiball. 

This is what is so pleasing about the art: the 
harder you work, the clearer you can sec the 
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White 

White to play and mate in three. 
(First prize. Krlstlansunds SJakkl 


Solutions to Problems 

No. 6731. Kt-KtB 
No. 6732. 1 H-B, R-B7ch; 2 K-K4 
If 1 ..R-B5ch; 2 K-B3 

End-Game No. 2220. After Black playa 1 ..Kt- 
B4, White missed 2 KtxP, and If KxKt, 3 B-R6ch, 
etc. Or 2-QxKt, allowing 3 BxKl, with a favor- 
able ending. 

The Great Chess Automaton 

Dover Publications has added another Inter- 
esting chess book to Its large assortment. This 
one, Tl The Great Chess Automaton," by Charles 
Michael Carroll, Is a painstaking history of a 
chess- playing contrivance Invented by Wollgang 
von Kempelen, a mechanical genius who was In 
the service of Empress Marla Theresa, in 
Vienna. The automaton was built in the shape of 
a man, garbed as a Turk, sitting at a table. 

Originally developed In 1770 as something to 
amuse the court, 11 was later taken over by Jo- 
han M seize], who exhibited It for many years. Fi- 
nally in 1859 the contrivance was burned up In 
a Philadelphia warehouse. 

OF course It was a hoax, but its secret es- 
caped most observers for many years. Edgar Al- 
lan Poe wrote "Maelzel's Chess Player," first 
published In 1836, to explain Its secrel. 

Mr. Carroll gives the history of the automaton 
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folds of the dress, the details of the armor, the 
features of the stylized face beneath you. A 
whole society is revealed in these monumental 
brasses, many of whicli date from the 15th 
century — changing styles of headdresses; the 
heraldic designs; the pennants, surconls, and 
paraphernalia of military gear. 

You can learn a new' vocabulary, loo. There 
are genouilleres, coif de mailles, hawberks, 
and misericords. In addition, you learn about 
women's finery such as mantles, crespignes, 
and farthingales. 

Ecclesiastical dress, merchants' robes, and 
scholars' gowns are all engraved on these 
brasses, which originally developed from the 
coffin lids decorated to honor the wealthy, the 
scholastic, the brave, or the official. 

The memorial brasses are generally styl- 
ized rather than personal, but occasionally 
you come across one which has a touching 
little detail that could refer to only one 

End-Game No. 2221 
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with great detail, with careful references to hiB 
sources. It Is a fascinating story, well printed, 
with a few pictures of the automaton - wall 
worth the list price of S2.00. 


Acers’ Chess Tour 
of the Century 

Ona of California's top masters, Jude F. 
Acers. has been visiting chess groups for sev- 
eral years now, giving exhibitions and lectures, 
that Inevitably develop infectious enthusiasm for 
the gams among his audience. Many of these 
have been given In large shopping centers 
where non-chess players are attracted. 

As part of the bicentennial celebration. Mr. 
Acers plans to visit every state In the union. 

This publicity helps the game and It is hoped 
that the U.S. Chess Federation, which has pros- 
pered during the Flsoher ascendancy, will en- 
courage Mr. Acera in his efforts. 

Chess does not begin to get the general news 
media coverage that it should have. A strong 
U.S. tournament, like (he national champion- 
ship, at Oberlin. in June, and the U.S. Open, 
played at Uncoin, Nebraska, failed to be noted 
as news, even In large newspapers. But the 
London Times, which can be read daily In many 
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Whlta ' 12 Placaa 

White to play and win. 

(Benke-Jeney, Budapest, 1949.) 

public libraries, gives detailed reports of Impor- 
tant British and continental chess activities. 

Rogoff Qualifies for Interzonal 

The two top players In the 1975 U.S. cham- 
pionship qualify for next year's Interzonals. 
Since Kenneth Rogoff, youngest player In the 
championship, finished second at Oberlin. In 
June, he will be eligible to play, along with Wal- 
ter Browne, still champion. Rogoff showed his 
skill In this event In the game below. 

Caro-Kann Defense 


Prim 

Raaofl 

White 

Black 

1 

P-K4 

P-QB3 

2 

P-Q4 

P-Q4 

3 

PxP 

PxP 

4 

P-QB4 

Kt-KB3 

5 

Kt-QB3 

P-K3 

6 

Kt-B3 

B-Kt6 

7 

B-Q3 

0-0 

8 

0-0 

PxP 

9 

BxBP 

QKt-02 

10 

P-QR3 

BxKt 

11 

PxB 

Q-B2 

12 

Q-Q3 

P-QKI3 

13 

R-K 

B-Kt2 

14 

B-R2 

QR-B 
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individual. For instance, Alice Cnssy al 
Deerhursi, Gloucester, is shown with her pet 
dog. Terri; Sir William Tcndring at Stoke by 
Naylnnd, Suffolk, has a beard. 

When you have finished rubbing in these 
details, you polish your paper carefully with a 
soft rag and blow nff any clmlk dust, and lift 
Hie paper off the brass. I)o not do this until you 
are sure you haw finished, ns. with nil kinds of 
(racing, it is very difficult to pul it back in 
exactly the right place. 

The final result is a handsome wall-covering 
that has the texture and often the coloring of 
the original. 

There is a curious inconsistency between 
the elaborate and correct details of externals 
and the features of tin* rather impersonal 
"medieval" faces. It is :is though Richard 
Item i forest, last abbot! of Dorchester, Ox- 
fordshire. and Sir John de C’reke and his wl/e 
of Westly Waterless, Cambridgeshire, are 
guarding some timeless secret that no amount 
of rubbing is going to reveal. 

Take a tip from 
‘Brady’ in Beirut 

By John K. Cooley 
Staff cori espondeni of 
Tile Christina Science Monitor 

Beirut , l.elniuoa 

Munsnur Druidic — "call me Brady," he 
tells American or British newsmen meeting 
him for the first lime — is still alive, well, and 
officiating as chief concierge, friend, and 
confidant to a generation of foreign journalists 
using Beirut's Hotel St. George as headquar- 
ters or home. 

Mansour is not the drugou of the SI. George. 
He Is the watchful critic of all that transpires 
around him, especially Lebanon's latest se- 
vere bout of political warfare. 

"Disgraceful, it is simply disgraceful, these 
troubles wc hove in Lebanon," he mutters. "II 
is like a family quarrel where the members 
are willing to go to the point of committing 
murder in their own family." 

He sirnighlons up indignantly behind his 
concierge's counter, impeccable in his dark 
morning coal, silk tie, and striped trousers. 

If Uic dignified and even slightly haughty St. 
George is n citadel or respoclnbility in a city 
sometimes given to easy virtue and sudden 
violence, Mansour Braid in, as a senior staff 
member of 20 years standing, is its main 
human pillar. 

A $20 monthly fee buys a mailbox at 
Brady’s desk, in n city where inai! delivery to 
apartment or office Is dubious in the best of 
limes and nonexistent in the worst. Uraldio’s 
fteel -footed assistants will act as slnnd-lns 
for a foot-weary reporter who cannot deal With 
long lines to pay bills, collect parcels, or seek ■ 
redress of occasional errors or larcenies of 
bureaucrats. 

Moro than this, the basic foe can also entitle 
you to fatherly and useful advice ; only when 
requested, though, for Mansour does not 
dispense anything gratuitously. The advice 
might Include anything from how to entertain 
a visitor to Beirut, the imminence of new snow 
in nearby mountain ski resorts, to the chances 
of various candidates in Lebanon’s next 
presidential elections. 

Braidie, or characters seemingly inspired 
by him, pop up time and time again in the 
writings of the Middle East’s most seasoned 
travelers. 

For example, read the comic novel “The 
Tooth Merchant” by Cyrus L. Sulzberger, 
author and foreign-affairs columnist of the 
New York Times. 

In ’The Tooth Merchant," the St. George 
concierge, never named and inaccurately, 
described as a rather sinister person, puts the. 
merchant in touch with Egypt’s then Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Generations of foreigners come and go ** 1 
Beirut, but Braidie remains at his post to the 
St. ^ George, secure In his august ; statldq. 
Already he admits to having built two big 
stone houses in the mountains with earnings of , 
his toil on the foreigners’. behalf . j 

. And if ever you wonder abogt : thoSe anony< 
niouB “informed sources^ cited.io 'h hewH 
man’s article; radio spot, or TV,:pie(Se fcom; 
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Around the world in an antique car 


/ lfy (’buries K. Dole 

Automotive editor uf 
The Christian Science Monitor 

"Hey, Dick," shouted the voice at the other 
end of the line. "How'd you like to go around 
the world in an antique car*.’ ” 

It's the kind of question a vintage-car huff 
dreams of hearing. And Richnrd A. Teague is 
no exception. 

The vice-president of styling fur American 
Motors grabbed at the offer ami didn't even 
object to the crack -of -dawn wakeup call 
The caller, .lames .laworski. who runs a car- 
restoration business in Cleveland, Ohio, says 
next summer's race is a rerun of the I30B epic 
that pitted six cars against one another — 
three French, one German, one Italian, and 
one American — and covered 17,000 miles in 
170 days. The winning car, then a 1907 Thomas 
Flyer, now sits in William llarrah's Antique 
Car Museum in lteno, Nevada. The Flyer tnny 
bo at the starting line in Paris next May but is 
not expected lu make \ ho run. 

The 1976 race, to leave Paris May 28, will 


1976 road race rerun of 1908 epic, 
New York to Paris— the long way 


include 15 cars — five American, five from 
Western Europe (West Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, and England), and five from 
other countries, including Australia and Uru- 
guay. 

The idea began two years ago when Joel 
IVltingell, Joseph Loeey, and Mr. Jaworski 
met at the Hershey (Pennsylvania) Antique 
Car Meet — "the big granddaddy meet of 
them all." Mr. Jaworski describes it. 

Mr. Pctlingcll had been talking up a rerun 
of the famed 1908 auto race back in 1968 — GOth 
anniversary of the spectacle — but it never got 
off the ground. So now the trio, all aged-car 
huffs and friends for years, decided to form a 
pad and start the idea on its way. 

"We approached the Bicentennial Com- 
milloe, Ihv Soviet Embassy, tin- Palish Em- 
bassy, the Slate Department, Vuicu ul Amur- 
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ica, wrote a lot of letters overseas and little by 
little gathered momentum," declares Mr. 
Jaworski. 

"Last December we formed the U.S. Com- 
mittee for the Around-the-World Auto Race." 

Mr. Teague, a vintage-car buff himself from 
way back, was a natural choice as a driver of 
one of the cars — his own. He also has perhaps 
the toughest design job in the auto business; 
coming up with salable cars on a minuscule 
budget, both in money and personnel, com- 
pared with the competition. 

His car, a 1904 Pope Toledo, should be the 
oldest car in the run as well as the lightest. 

Also, his car will carry the youngest 
participant in die rally, his 12-ycur-old daugh- 
ter, Lisa. "Over half the renson l want to go is 
fur her,” he says. Mrs. Teague will join the 
huml} adventure as well. 

From Paris the autos will head east for 
I Bonn, Warsaw, and Moscow, winding up in 
[ New York City two months later. (The 
original race began In New York and headed 
west with the eventual destination Paris.) 

The cars will cover 12,000 miles on their own 
wheels, the rest of the distance by plane, train, 
and ship — two-thirds of the road distance of 
the original race in 1008. 

"It's really not a race, anyhow," says Mr. 
Teague, "but rather a rally, because we'll be 
checking in at certain points and we will win 
or lose points depending on whether we’re 
late, early, or on time." 

All the competing cars must liave been built 
before 1915. 


"It's a zany thing to do, I guess," Mr. 
Teague muses, “but I've always been so 
totally involved in automobiles that the year a 
doesn't seem to matter too much." 

The AMC stylist also owns a 1912 Pope 
Hartford, plus a half dozen other antique cars. 

“I guess I could take the 1912 Hartford, but I 
have a lot of confidence in the Toledo," he 
reports. 

The 24 horsepower, chain-drive Toledo is 
being totally rebuilt for the race. 

Mr. Teague, third owner of the car, picked it 
up from another AMC employee who found it 
in an old barn in Defiance, Ohio. 

“The original owner had a minor automo- 
bile accident, and it scared him so much he 
put the car on blocks and never drove it 
again," he reports. The car sat unused for 40 
years. 

The race will be paid for with sponsorship 
dollars, with Vnlvoline, a division of Ashland 
Oil, as the first big company to sign up. Totai 
cost is figured at about $1.5 million. Messrs. 
PcUingell, Looey, and Jaworski are also 
negotiating for a large overall purse for the 
race. 

Each car is required to have at least four 
seats — 2 for the drivers, L to cany dignitaries 
en route, and 1 for a media person — reporter, 
author, filmmaker — who will record the race 
for posterity. 

Lisa, who should celebrate her 13th birthday 
somewhere in Siberia, is so fired up about the 
trip that she’s even designing some of the 
costumes. “She thinks we ought to get Levi 
(Levi Strauss) into the act and have the 
company make some white uniforms with a 
flag on the shoulder, ‘just like the NASA'* 
crews,’ “says Mr. Teague. 

“I’m talking with Levi now to see what they 
think of the Idea.” 
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Einen Anfang machen 


Rummer un problfcme, examiner 
combien d£sesp£r6e est telle ou telle 
situation, n’a jamais rien fait do 
bon, nous le savons. Mais decouvrir. 
^ une solution possible et s'y attaquer, 
' voii& qui est blen; 

Dans un article intitule « La nouvelle 
• nalssance *, Mary Baker Eddy, D6cou- 
vreur et Fondateur de la Science 
Chrdtienne*. 6crit : « La nouvelle nais- 
sance n’est pas T oeuvre d'un moment. 
Elle commence par dea moments et se 
poursuit k travel’s les annfies ; mo- 
ments d'abandon k Dieu, de confiance 
semblabJe & ce lie d'un enfant et de 
joyeuse adoption du bien ; moments 
d’abn^gation de soi, de consecration, 
d’espoir celeste et d’amour spirituel. » 1 

Renouveler et restaurer, reconstruire 
et construire, tout cela s’accomplit 
peu h peu. La journ£e se compose de 
moments. Corrnne Ie dit l’adage : « Le 
plus long voyage commence par le 
premier pas. * 

Une femme que je connais luttalt 
une nuit centre la souffrance, mentale- 
ment et physiquement. Et puis elle 
s’arrfcta de lutter ; elle abandonna sa 
conscience & Dieu et ressentit un mo- 
ment de douceur et de paix. Elle 
a’endormit paisiblement et se rgveilla 
paisiblement ne ressentant plus de 
souffrance. 

Tout problem e peut 6tre r6duit k 
des proportions manlables. C’est ce 
que nous faisons chaque jour dans nos 
entreprises de fabrication et de cons- 
truction. dans nos foyers, dans toutcs 
nos actlvit&s humaines. La Science 
ChrGtienne nous enseigne & trailer de 
mime les problfemea concemant la 
sant£, les ressources et nos rapports 
avec les autres. Tous ces probl&mes, 
dans la conscience, peuvent 6tre ■ r6- 
duits & grandeurs et nous pouvons 
commencer & les r§soudre. 

Pour ouvrir not re pensee k l’eter- 
nelie harmonie de Dieu et k la gueri- 
son spirituelle, il nous faut des mo- 
ments de consciente unit£ avec Dieu. 

Christ J6sus» dont les enseignements 
sont suivis de pr&s par la Science 
Chrfrtienne, a d6crit en ces termes le 
point de depart de la guGrison chrd- 
tienne : « Cherchez preincrement le 
royaume et la justice de Dieu. » 3 
Comment faire cela ? On peut com- 
mencer par penser et vivre plus spiri- 
tuellement. 


A ceux qui suivent ses enseigne- 
ments, Mrs. Eddy ecrit : « Honorez 
votre Pore et votre Mere, Dieu. 
Demeurez dans Son amour. Portez 
du fruit — "les miracles qui Tnc- 
eompngnenl" — afin que vos pr lores 
ne rencontrent point d'obstacles. Priez 
sans cesse. Veillez avcc diligence ; 
ne desertez jamais le poste de l’ob- 
servation spirituelle et de Texamen de 
soi-mdme. Faites des efforts pour 
parvenir a Tab negation de soi, & la 
justice, l’humilit£, la mis6ricorde, la 
pure! 6, I 'amour. Que votre Jumidre 
re/lete In Lumi£re. JV’ayez d'autre 
ambition, d'autre affection ou d'autre 
but que la saint et6. N’oubliez pas un 
seul instant que Dieu est Tout-en-tout 

— que, par consequent, il n’y a en 
r£alit£ qu’une seule cause et un seul 
effet. » s 

Le royaume de Dieu est un 6tat 
spirituel de conscience. Ce n'est pas 
un lieu physique que l’on peut decou- 
vrir ici ou dans l’avenir. Le royaume 
de Dieu est la conscience de la bontd, 
de la justice, de la sante et de l'amour 

— l'amour de Dieu et de la creation 
spirituelle de Dieu, laquelle inclut 
l’homme, bien entendu. L'homme est 
fait k la ressemblance de Dieu. Cette 
ressemblance est enticement spiri- 
tuelle, elle refiete Dieu et tous Ses 
attribute La veritable identity de 
l'homme est inseparable du Pdre. 

Notre ideal consiste a retenir en 
conscience le sens ininterrompu de la 
bonte, de la sante et de la saintete — 
le vrai bonheur. Un moment k la fois, 
un. jour k la fois, nous pouvons essayer 
d’61ever la pensee k la l’Aalite spiri- 
tuelle — la settle realite. VoilA un bon 
commencement, faisant une pause pour 
sentir la douce presence de Dieu. 


1 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 15; 2 Mai linen 
6:33; - 1 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 154. 
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Wie wir wissen, ntitzt es nichts, 
wenn wir Problem© walzcn <k!c*i- iibor 
die Hoffnungslosigkcit einor Situation 
nnchgriibeln. Eino brnuchbnrc Ldsung 
zii finden und einen Anfang zu ina- 
chcn, das ist unscrc Aurgabc. 

In einem Artikel in it dor Ober- 
schrift „Die Wiedergcburl" M-’hreibl 
Mary Baker Eddy, die Entcioekorin 
und Griinderin der Christliclien Wis- 
senschaft*: „Die Wiedcrgeburt ist 
nicht das Werk elnes Augenblicks. 
Sie beginnt mit Augenblicken und 
dauc-rt durch die Jahrc fart; mil 
Augenblicken der Hingabo un Gott, 
des kind lichen Vcrtrauens und dor 
freudigen Aufnahme des Guten; mit 
Augenblicken der Selbslverleugnung 
und der Selbsthingabe, der himmli- 
schen Hoffnung und der geistigen 
Liebe.“ 1 

Erneuern und W ifederherstellen, Um- 
bauen und Bauen, allea beginnt im 
kleinen. Tage setzen sich aus Augen- 
blicken zusammen. Ein weiser Aus- 
spruch lautet: „Die langste Reise be- 
ginnt mit dem ersten Schritt. 4 ' 

Eine Bekannte von mir rang eines 
Nachts physisch und seelisch mit 
Schmerzcn. Dann horte sic auf zu 
kampfen; sie lieD ihr BcwuOtsein Gott 
befohlen sein und empfand fur einen 
Augenbllck Fried en und Gottes sanfto 
Gegenwart. Sie schlief friedlich ein 
und wachte ebenso friedlich wieder 
auf, und die Schmerzcn wnron ver- 
gangen. 

Jcdes Problem laBt sich so reduzic- 
ren, daI3 es gelost werden kann. Wir 
tun dies laglich im Baugewerbc und 
in der Tnduslrie, zu Hause, bei alien 
unseren menschlichcn Taligkoilen. Die 
Christ liche Wissenschuft zeigt uns, chill 
Problemc bezLiglich unscrcr Gesuncl- 
heit, unserer Vcrsorgung und zwi- 
gchenmenschl icher Bezlehungen auf 
die gleiche Art und Weisc gelost wer- 
den kdnncn. Im Bewufllsoin kotinen 
wir sic nlle ..zurechlslulzcn" und rli-n 
orslen Schritt zu iliror Ltisung tun. 

Augenblicke des bowulllen Eins- 
seins mit Gott sind unerlnfilich, wenn 
wir flir Gottes cwlgc Harmonie und 
flir das geislige Heilen einpHinglich 
sein wollen. 

Christus Jesus, dessen Lehren die 
Christliche Wissenschnfl strikl befolgl, 
legte den Ausgangspunkt fur ehrisl- 
lichcs Heilen mit folgcndcn Wo r ten 
dor: „Trachtet am ersten nucli dem 
Reich Gottes," a 


WioV liuli'm wir anfimgeu, mohr 
geislig zu lU'iikeii und zu Mien. 

..Du scillnt deinen V:it«*r und deine 
Muller, Gott. ehren' 4 , .sthi*oibl Mrs. 
Eddy an ibn* Nnclifiilger. ..liUiht in 
Seiner fjubf. Mringt Kriu-hl -- ,mit- 
fnlgcnde /.eii’lien' • cLiiit il Eure Ge- 
beto nil’ll t aufgi.lialti-n werden. llntct 
ohne UnterlnM. Waclil emsig; verlallt 
nic den Posten gcisliger llenl tael thing 
und Sclbslpriifung. Slrehl uadi Srlbst- 
vcrleugnung, Gerecbtigkeit, Demut, 
Barmherzigkeit, Ucinheit, Liubo. LnBt 
Euer Licht Liclit widnrspiegeln. Habt 
k einen Ehrguiz, koine /uneigung, kein 
St re ben. die nicht heilig sind. VcrgoBt 
koineii Augcnblick, dafl Gott Allex-in- 
allcm ist — duR es daher in Wirklich- 
koit nur eino Ursachc und Wirkung 
gibt." 

Das Reich Gottes ist ein guistiger 
Bewufltseinszustand. Es ist kein 
physischcr Ort, den wir jetzt oder 
spater einmal ausfindig machen wer- 
den. Das Reich Gottes ist das Bewuflt- 
sein der Giitc, Gerechtigkeit, Gesund- 
heit und Liebc — Liebe zu Gott und 
zu Seiner geistigen Schopfung, die 
natiirlich den Menschen cinschlieBt. 
Der Mensch ist zu Gottes Ebcnbild 
gescliaffcn. Dieses Ebcnbild ist vollig 
geistig und Spiegel t Gott und allc 
Seine Eigenschaften wider. Das wahre 
Solbst des Mensclien ist von dem 
himmlischen Valor nicht zu trenneii. 

Unser Ideal ist, uns ein bldbendes 
Gofiihl dor Giile, Gosundhoit uiul Hoi- 
ligkeil — wuhren G Kicks — zu be- 
wahren. Wir kiinnen veiMiehen, unser 
Denken Augcnblick fur Augcnblick, 
Tag fiir Tag zur geistigen Wirklich- 
keil — der fiiiziticn Wirkliehkoit — 
zu orltehen. K:; ist ein guter Anfang, 
innez.uhalleii, damiL wir die sanfle 
Gegenwart (iuttes spiimi. 
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A sudden firewood shortage 


By lllchnrd 1.. Slrout 
Staff correspondent or 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

ln .-Grimm's Fairy Tales." the grand* 

either gathered sticks. 

\n early America. I he settler used his broad- 

^On Cape Cod today, they rejoice at colored 
flames on hearth from eolleeted drift- 

W M for one-third of mankind around the 
world a sudden firewood shortage is vital: The 
real energy crisis is llu* daily scramble to find 
wood to cook dinner. 

“One typical morning on the outskirts uf 
Kjaidu, Nepal's capital city," Erik P. 
EcWwlnUold a punel at Worldwntch Institute, 
a nonprofit research organization, "I watched 
a stead y flow of people - men and women, 
children and the very old ~ trudge into the 
city with heavy, neully chopped, stacks uf 
wood on their backs." 

The taxi-driver said the price of the wood 
had risen 300 percent now; equal to the cost of 
Imported keroslne. 

In Niamey, Niger, deep in the drought- 
plagued Bahel in West Africa, the average 
manual laborer’s family now spends nearly 
one-fourth of its Income on firewood. 

In some Pakistani towns, people strip bark 
off the trees that line the streets. 


India uses troops ot mobile guards and 
mobile courts to fight tree-poaehlng. 

In the once heavily forested Himalayan 
foothills of Nepal, journeying out to gather 
firewood and fodder Is now a day's work — a 
generation ngo it took an hour or two. 

The wood-shortage famine is not as photo- 
genic ns the food famine, but according to a 22- 
page study by Mr. Eckholm. with a preface by 
lister R. Brown, Worldwaleh Institute presi- 
dent, the accelerating degradation of wood- 
lands throughout Africa, Asia, anti Latin 
America, caused in purl by fuel gathering, 
"will likely be the must profound ecological 
chnUong.' of the lute 2 >Kli century." 

That is because treeless landscapes mean 
erosion, floods, creeping deserts, and declin- 
ing soil fertility, say the experts, and more 
subtle changes that would not occur to the 
comfortable Westerner. 

For example, consider the Indian subcon- 
tinent where nearly 1 out of every 5 persons on 
earth live: 

“A visitor to almost any village in the 
subcontinent is greeted by omnipresent pyra- 
mids of hand-molded dung patties drying in 
the sun," says the report, used for fuel for 
generations and, according to Mr. Eckholm, 
"robbing farmland of badly needed nutrients 
and organic matter." It equals "more than a 
third of the country's chemical fertilizer use." 

This fertilizer should be used on the land, 



By R. Norman Matneny, a (aft phoiographar 

A Maryland farmer splitting firewood 


argues Mr. Eckholm, but now with the 
firewood shortage Its use as fuel is spreading; 
India's National Commission on Agriculture 
called the practice "virtually a crime." The 
same practice is followed In the sahelian zone 
of Africa, Ethiopia, Iraq, and in Andean 
valleys and slopes of Bolivia and Peru. Since 
the days of the Incas, the dung of llamas has 
been the chief fuel in some places. 

Peasants in South Korea have found an 
“equally destructive way" to meet the fire- 
wood crisis: a UN forestry team reported that 


grasses, seedlings, shrubs, and live tree 
branches are being cut for fuel, and that 
hillsides are being raked of all leaves, litter 
and burnable materials. Result? — "One of 
the principal causes of soil erosion in Korea," 
the foresters sadly reported. 

Previously kerosine was the cheap fuel 
after firewood. Then, overnight, In Decem- 
ber, 1973, the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (the oil cartel) an- 
nounced new oil prices. They have quadrupled 
since then. 


Carence soudaine de bois de chauffage 


par Richnrd L. Stroul 
Correspond ('hi de 
The Christian Sriem-e Mnnilnr 

Washington 

Dans Icb con t os do Grimm, unn 
grand-m&re ra masse du hois mnrl. 

Les premiers colons amt'-rirains ulili- 
aaient leur hochc. 

Anjourdlml, a Cu|n: God, on lanmsso 
Jebois quo la nicr laisso nur l*-:: plaj'.rs 
et qui bnile dans la rhomiimu avec ilr-y 
flammcs colonies a la grando joio de 
chacua. 

Mais pour le tiers dos laminins a 
travers le mondc, unu rriso soudana: du 
bois de chauffage csl Revenue une 
question vltalu : la veritable crise de 
lcncrgie consiste a fnlvo dos plods et 
des mains afin de trouver le bois neues- 
saire a la caisson dos repns. 

« Un matin lypique, aux nlxuds do 
Katmnndou, capilalo du Nepal » dit 
P. Eckholm lor:; d'uno reuniim du 
wwMteatc/i Inslihele, une organlaulian 
de rcchcrchcx sans but lueralif, « J’ai 
vii une longue file de gens -- homines 
d fonimos, enfnnts el persom»»s IrAu 
agwjs — . marcher peiilhlomciil vers la 
vdje, lourdemcul eluirgAs de bOchos 
W? n V nie, d toupees avcc koIii. » 

Dnptes le oluiurfeur do taxi, le prix 


>.\u bois a present a augmentc dc 
SOOVn, to qui equivnut au prix du 
petiole lumpanl a I'iinportation. 

A Niamey, Niger, dans k-s proton- 
donrs du Sahel dc l'Afiique occidcnlnlc 
oil regno une secherosso epouvanlnblo, 
la fnmille d’un maiueiivic depunsc 
presqiie 25 * ,* de ses revenus pour du hois 
ile ehauffage. 

D:m ; villi*:. <Ui I'al.e.taii h-s 

habitants iirraelient l'etoito lies arbres 
qui bordent les rues. 

LTndc utilise des gardes mobiles et 
des tribunnux itinerants pour lutter 
cunti'c It* « bruconnngc • des arbres. 

Dans les collides dc l'Hhnalnya au 
Nepal, autrefois couvcrles d'6paisses 
forels, il fnul a present loule Jn journtc 
pour se tleplucer en vuc dc ramassor du 
bois de chauffage et du founogc; 11 
y a une gdiierulion tela ne prenait 
(lu'u no lieu re ou deux. 

Ln earcncc du bois dc chauffage n est 
pas uussi apcelnculnh'c quo la famine, 
main d'nprds uno 6tudo fnile par 
M. Eckholm, oauvrant 22 pages, ovee 
mui pi of nee do Lester It. Brown, presi- 
dent du WorldWatch institute, ln degra- 
dation atc61erco des rdgions boisues k 
travel’s l’Afrlque, l’Aslc et I’Amerlquo 
J aline, duo en partlc k Tnffouage 


c constituera probablement le plus 
grand probl6ine ecologiquc de In der- 
nlere pnrtie du XX® sieclc >. 

La raison en est que le deboisement 
signific erosion, inondations, formation 
de deserts ct declin de lu fertility des 
sols, illsent les expects, cumino aussi 
d’nulies thangeinenls plus subtils que 
I’lircidi.-ntnl, dans sum bien-etu-, ne run- 
nail pa;*. 

Considerez, par exemple, le sous- 
con linen t de lTnde qu’habite environ 
line personne sur cinq de la population 
mondiale : 

« Dans presque chaque village de ce 
sous-eontinent le visiteur rencontre des 
pyrnmides omnipresentes de fumior en 
briques faites k la main et s^cliant au 
soleil », dit le rapport ; on les utilise 
depuis des generations coinmc corburant 
et d'oprds M. Eckholm « cet dtat de 
choses prive les terra agricoles de 
Tnlimentntion et de la mati&rc organique 
dont cUes ont tant besoin ». Cela re- 
prdsente « plus d’un- tiers des eugrais 
ehimiques qu’utilise le pays ». 

Cel engrais devroit fitre employe 
pour le sol, ddclaro M. Eckholm, mais 
main tenant avcc le manque de bois dc 
chauffage, son usage comme corburant 


se repand; la Commission nationalc pour 
l’Agriculture en Inde dit que cette 
pratique < dquivaut k un crime » . La 
memc pratique est en usage dans \a 
l-fegion du Sahel en Afrique, en Ethiopic, 
en Irak el dans les vnl\6ss et col lines 
des Amies, on Bolivic et au Puvou. De- 
puis la civilisation des Incas, le funner 
du lama a 6t*» le v.arliurunt principul 
utilise dans cei l nines regions. 

En Coree du Sud les paysans ant 
trouv£ un « moyen tout aussi destruc- 
tif » de faire face k la crise du bois 
de chauffage. Une £quipe fo restore des 
Nations Unies a rapportd qu'herbes, 
semis, buissons et branches d’arbres 
sont coup&s pour etre transformds en 
combustible et que sur les col lines, 
toutes les feuilles et matures combusti- 
bles, et tous detritus sont ratings pour 
faire du feu. R4sultat ? — « C'est 1A 
une des causes principals de l’Srosion 
du sol en Corde », disent les forestiers 
tristement. 

Auparavant, le petrole lampant etoit 
le corburant le mcilLeur znarchd apr6s 
le bois de chauffage. Puis, du jour au 
lendemain, en d6cembre 1973, le cartel 
des huiles (OPEC) a annonefi l’applica- 
tion de nouveaux prix. Depuls lors ils 
ont quadruple. 


Von Richard L. Strout 
Korrespondcnt dea 
Christian Science Monitors 


Eine plotzliche Feuerholzknappheit 

>• , , < n _i_ T» 1^ * <_<<_*_ A n I a v. .. T ntainnmnrllrnQ dpi" IPtz 


Dor Tnxifahror wig to, dnB der Preis 
fur Holz jetzt um 300 Prozent gesliegen 
sei; er sel jetzt so hoch wle der Preis 
flir imporliertes Kerosin. 


Afrikaa, Asiens und Lateinamcrlka., del' Je^iE^ ^erholzkn^phelt wird 
der i. T. auf die BeschnHung von Feuer- cr immer mehi ala : Brennmateriai ve 
hoi* zuriickzufiihren ist, „wahrschein- wendet. Die >" di 5 c ‘' e a 
llch das ernsteste okologisehe Problem mission £Ur die Landwirtsehnft nenm 
Ende des 20. Jahrhunderls sein'-. 

TTvnm-ton moinfirl. daJ3 baunnose Ge- -im ni.dnvdnhiAi 1 .' der - Sahara. : ilk < 


Grimms Marchen sammelto die nem des yon Trockenheit hejmgesueh- Experfcen, meineri, daJJ baumJose i_re- . Gr^nzgoblet der Sahara, ; ip > 

wjflmutter Holz. /. > Gi*eni8fee^ietB det Sahara jtfW- ^bietb’ 1 Irak und In Thleru ’ 

In dor Fi'iihzcit Amorikas benutzte afrika, gibt die Familie eines Durch- . me ] ir um S i c h grelfende WUsten und un<a an den Hangen der bolivianischen 
flcr Siedler seine Axt. schnittsarbelters nahezu ein Viertel des nachlassende Bodenfruchlbarkeit sowie un( ^ peruanischen Anden. Seit den 

Auf Cape Cod erfreut man sich heute Einkommens fur Feuerholz aus. ■ verhlilltere Veranderungen mit sich Tftgen der Iiikas ist der Dung der 

2fl- Y on dem gesammelten Trcibholz _ pir . igGn stadten Pakistans schftlen briAgen, die die in besseren Verh^tnis- ip manc hen Orten das Wichtigste 

gefarhinr. TTomir. . in einigen oiauicu lohmnHpn Rowohner der westlichen 


2!I- y on dem gesammelten Trcibholz T pinlaen Stadten Pakistans schftlen briAgen, die die m besseren Verhaltnis- ip manchen Orten das wichtigste 

S^blon Flammen im Kamin. , di » Men ?hen d“ Rinde von den Bau- sen lebenden Bewohner der westlichen Brennn i at erial. . • k ■ . 

Aber fur ein Drittel der Men- n nm StSflSirand Lander sich gar nicht vorstellen kon- Ba uem in SUdkorea begegnen der 

^ben tiberall in der Welt hat eine Truooenein- nen ’ Feuerholzknappheit in „ebenso destruk- 

Mtznche Feuerholzknappheit ein- In Mien werdffli mobile ^Truppenem Denken wir B , an den indischen. tiver Weise": ein For stwirtachafts- Team 

Jbneidende Wirkungen: Die wirkliche heiten und n .. ’ .qnhkontiiient. wb fast jeder 5. Mensch. . der TIN; berlehtete, dafl. Gras, Semen, 


hiu. “oerau in tier wen nai emu Tnmneneln- nen * * Feuernoiz^nappneH. m 

Pktzliche Feuerholzknappheit ein- In Indmn einBQsetzt Denken wir z. B, an den indischen. . tiver WeiseV: ein Forstwu _ 

^hneidende Wirkungen: Die wirkliche heiten und Faiipn von Bau- Subkontirient, wb fast jeder 5. Mensch . der TIN; b.eriohtete, dafl Gras, Samen, 

^rgiekrise ist die tagliche Jagd nach um das unrechtmhflige Men von Bau , ’ SS?w5S?5Bt = f : Bttsche; uftdi BninM als Brennstoff 

feuerholz, um eine Mahlzeit kpchen menzu heutG in die ,Der Bfesiicher ^-dinnahezu Jedem benutztu n dandenHangen alleBlat- 

2,1 konnen. Wenn sich die ^enschen h^ite in me 0r '-^ r f dlm Subkontinent von den- all- ter, Abf&Ile und aUes^ brennbare Ma- 

»An einem typischen Morgen", be- einst weben um . gegenwartigen Pyramiden aus handge- terlal zusajnmengerecht werdeq. Und 

gtete Erik P. Eckholm vor einer Dis- f pal S h ,®, da & zu ' formten-DuW^ in der. das.Ergebrus? „Das .st ataj ite ^wich- 

bssionsgruDDe im Worldwatch-Institut, Feuerholz und Futter fUr d s - Sonne trockiien". heiflt es iti dem Be-* tigsten 'Uraachen fttr die^Bodenerosion 


Bf.rtS 


ga o me urgaiusauuu . uvi . 

tierenden .LBnder' (da$ tilkartell) im . 
Dezember 19*? 3 liber Nacht neue 01- 

• • * * • ' a. *ni_ - L nl’itUi AAifkhn 


rSTKlm *£SSrZ-:- Vl SiT haben siciv seithbi' : 

: faS^rden^bint EckHoim, doch U T ^rylet^bt. ; ; , ' ' ; ; 
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To pun or not to pun... 


Dear Neil, 

(Why does your name somehow remind 
me of hassocks?) 

I don't wanttofieemover-punctillouB, or to 
puncture the air-balloon (after all, I didn’t 
say hot air-balloon) of your verbal scintilla- 
tions, or to appear in any way punitive, but 
could you tell me if f'm right (as 1 write) In 
suspecting you of being a confirmed and not- 
so-secret punster? 

Of course I may well be off course, or 
mistaken, but isn't the Pun an indefensibly 


weak link in the funny man's toolbox? Even 
less pungent than a mixed metaphor? In- 
nocent punning, now that's one thing. I mean 
one might refer to a chicken as impeccable 
and mean no harm by it. But for your flow 
■ (how is she by the way?) to be forever 
punctuated with such sidelong and desultory 
witticisms, does tend to invalidate, if not 
positively impugn, what you have to say. 

Far be it from me ( I am certainly no pundit 
in these matters) to launch an attack on 
humor (although I take Considerable care to 


avoid it myself — to net, in fact, with 
impunity), but isn't the dear old pun n 
fenrsomely puny form of follicle-tickler? 

But please don't pretend: if, without 
intending it, I have poked you in a tender 
place, or can be said to misjudge (what 
spinster-in-law isn’t ambitious for that 
title?) you, I would (if I win see il for the 
trees) recant my canL, and if I can't. I’ll eat 
what words I can (and put the rest in a tin > . 

Well? 

Are you? 


Heady fur an epistolary punch-up? (And 
don't fin shaking Shnkcsjjoare at me - he s 
as guilty as the next: nhnul ihe only one he 
didn't pull was having someone Danish refer 
to i iamlut ns a little Bacon ... or did he?) 

Yours unwillingly 
Christopher Andreas 


l*.S. I dare you: a reply with no puma, 



Courtesy of the Trustees ol the Nation piTibrory or Scotland. E-dmlHlrgli 

‘Recovering” (Dr. Samuel Johnson and James Boswell) 1786: Ink drawing by Thomas Rowlandson 


. . .that is the problem 


Dear Christopher, 

You ask why my given name reminds 
you of hassocks. The answer is quite simple. 
According to- “What Shall We Name the 
Baby?" (a little book of many ^printings, 
edited by Wtnthrop Ames) “Neil” signifies 
"chief or champion." You, being courtly and 
chivalrous, unconsciously yearn to show 
your respect for my Chiefly grandeur by 
kneeling before me. On a hassock. 

You must resist this very natural tempta- 
tion. A modest bow, plus the presentation of 
costly gifts. Is sufficient deference to my 
name. Just lay the.gifts at my feet and stand 
upright; there is no need to kneel in my. 
presents. 

. You speak of puns. Believe me, I am no 
more likely to commit a pun than you are, 
but one can learn useful things from them. 


One of my favorite puns, for example, is 
called George. A gentle, ingenious fellow, 
George used to travel the country, moving 
from one public address to another, playing 
on words; He played beautifully, arid often 
wrung groans of delight from his hearers. 
'Everyone predicted a splendid future for 
Him. . . y . 

Alasl Misfortune struck this brave pun 
just when his career was at its height. He 
had performed in seven films, thirty tele- 
vision shows, 168 book , reviews, and 13,374 
political speeches; he was known and loved, 

’ etc., throughout the civilized world, and 
even In Boston. And then, inexplicably, he 
went out of fashion, Perhaps his Attic salt 
lost Its savor; perhaps his drollery un- 
• drolled. Whatever the reason, his horseplay 


became donkeywork; his every prank now 
seemed miserably prunk, every sally silly. 

Soon, wherever he appeared, he encoun- 
tered raised eyebrows — not through any 
fault of his own, but simply through! the 
eyebrow-raising sessions of a new movement 
called Witticism’s Lib. Still worse was to 
come; and at last even high school maga- 
zines rejected him. For a pun, there is no 
deeper shame: he had hit rock bottom. It 
was then that a descriptive phrase, in a wild 
ecstasy of adjectives, inadvertently flat- 
tened poor George with a syntax. 

course phrase apologized, when it 
had served its sentence; but George never 
recovered: he was achenged pun. He took to 
standing about in the comers of eonverta- 
■tions, humbly holding up the dangling 


participles in case they got trodden on, wj 
throwing in a fow Italics or exclaroau®- 
marks whenever the tone became 
Whenever the conversational tone 
too violent, George would swath? « ■ “ 
abstract nouns, or tickle It sensible, u ■ 
monologue continued for too long, he 
mix Its metaphors, scramble Its cliches, PJ® 1 
its platitudes, and crown lt$ climaxes 
bathos. His life became a model of the pun* 
public service. * ' 

He is ; enormously popular — not 
speech-writers, not with speech-makers. . 

with captive audiences. 

Let this, dear Chria, be a lesion to us 
itisto * ' ■ 

Your chief champi** 1 


-V. ‘ • ? r *■ ' 
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To my new friend 

You mid 1 

arc faced with on enormous problem 
wo have 

a complete lack of misunderstanding 
when you talk to me 
I hear every word — nnri more. 

When you listen 
I listen 

(Hint's how important you make my words sound) 
What are wc going to do with all lids compatibility? 
It's frightening (really) 

I mean 

Things con only gel hotter. 

Madora Workman 


The Monitor's religious article 


Make a beginning 


Mobiles 


There have been many articles written on 
the apparent malice of in;mimnlc objects ; on 
the way drawers suddenly slick, cups fly out 
of hands, and so on. 1 have written several 
myself, always ending up. of course, witli the 
pious observation that everything, even the 
top of a tool paste tube Hint has bounced 
under the radiator, yields to love. It is not 
good kicking a cupboard door because il will 
not open tal least 1) isn't often any good i ; 
you have to talk MUikc a innt her 
S(ill, I would not have you think tlmt l 
make a habit of talking to furniture. Like 
you, 1 am quite intelligent in some ways nnd 
®Jy pretend to believe that inanimate 
objects have minds of their own. All the 
same It is hard to explain not so much Uielr 
recalcitrance oh their ability lo got from one 
place to another unaided by human hand. 
For instance, one has only lo rearrange the 
books in one's library lo reveal objects that 
cannot possibly have been pul there by 
anybody at any time. Recently, while* bring- 
in S Iho Somerset Maughams down und 
Puding the Knthorlnc Mansfields up I found 
a nad brush belli ml the farmer and a Jar of 
pckled gidons bohind the latter. How did 
they gewfhfrc? None of my family 1 b Insano, 
J cvon eccentric, and wo arc not Irish so 
twro arc ngjllilo puoplo” to blamo. , „ 


The sides of sofas and armchairs are 
particularly prone to be nesting places for 
unlikely objects. Since il is seldom that the 
housewife bothers to clean out these tedious 
crevasses one can understand finding 
crumbs and flurf there, and (he things that 
easily fall out of people’s pockets such as 
lipsticks and money. But why a 13 amp. fuse, 
or the missing handle of a potato peeler, or a 
packet of nasturtium seeds, or a cork, or a 
pnirimll.or lin- Hd «>ff ii tin o( si me polish'.' 

Where have they come from? What invis- 
ible fingers hnve plucked them from the 
kitchen, the tool shed, the garden, and 
stashed them away, presumably in the dead 
of night, under the sofa cushions? Is there, 
unbeknownst to us, a squirrel in the house? 
Or a magpie? 

I remember spending several hours get- 
ting my flat ready for a party, fussing around 
like the proverbial hen, arranging flowors, 
renrrunging ornaments, standing brooding 
— in fact taking a lot of time nnd thought to 
making the rooms look as perfect as could 
bo. Just as tho first guest arrived I sow, to 
my Hlupofnclion, lying on the manllepiccc, 
alongside the Kogency candlesticks and tho 
]«ou1b XV clock, my toothbrush. 

It gives one to think. 

Virginia Graham 


• •• • •„•.;>**• 
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The writer 


Every writer whose words flow from honest feelings . 
will often say something that can be taken in a wide range pf • 
meanings and the true meaning often is beyond his under-., 
standing. He simply stands for awareness well expressed •! 

and wishes to Improve his stature by being small.itva , . 

crowd so the crowd can feel freeteaay what they would never. ■ 
say In the presence of nobUitywj|vo5ie^xpr^siori _■ , -T : 

is the king of language arid suafltri^eMlon comes without J; , ■ 
an owner — no man can oWn what la apart of all men., '••• . :‘r 


• I'-’ 1 - 1 ' 


As we know, ruminating about a problem 
or contemplating the hopelessness of a 
situation doesn’t accomplish anything. Find- 
ing a workable solution and making a 
beginning, that is the job. 

In an article entitled "The New Birth" 
Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes: "The 
new birth is not the work of a moment. It ' 
begins with moments, and goes on with 
years; moments of surrender to God, of 
childlike trust and joyful adoption of good; 
moments of self-abnegation, seif-conse- 
cration, heaven-born hope, . and spiritual 
love."* 

Renewing and restoring, rebuilding and 
building, all begin in small ways. Days are 
made up of moments. A wise saying tells us, 
"The longest journey begins with one step." 

A woman I know was struggling one night, 
mentally and physically, with pain. Then she 
stopped struggling; she surrendered her 
consciousness to God and she felt a moment 
of peace and gentleness. She fell asleep 
peacefully and she awoke peacefully, no 
longer in pain. 

Every problem can be reduced to manage- 
able proportions . We do this every day in our 
building and manufacturing industries, our 
homes, in all our human activities. Christian 
Science shows us that problems involving 
our health, supply, and personal relation- 
ships can be handled the same way. In 
consciousness they can all be "cut down to 
size" and a beginning made toward solving 
them. 

Moments of conscious unity will* (tad »r<* 
' ni'cessary to npmi thought lo (aid's etunv.il 
harmony and lu spiritual healing. 

Christ Jesus, whose teachings Christian 
Science closely follows, stated the beginning 
point of Christian healing In these words : 
"Seek ye first the kingdom of God. 

How? One can begin to think and live more 
spiritually. 

"Honor thy Father and Mother, God," 
writes Mrs. Eddy lo her followers. "Con- 
tinue in His love. Bring forth fruit — 'signs 
following’ - that your prayers be not 
hindered. Pray without ceasing. Watch 
diligently; never desert the post of spiritual 
observation oiyjl self-examination. Strive for 
soir-obnegntlott} justice, meekness, mercy, 
purity, love. Let your light reflect Light. 
Have no ambition, affection, nor aim apart 
from holiness. Forget not for a moment, that 
God is All-in-all - therefore, that in reality 
there is but one cause and cffcct.”t 


BIBLE VERSE 

Ye are all the children of light, 
and the children ol the day. we 
are not of the night, nor of dark- 

ness. 

I Tfiessalonlane 5:5 


Promises 

Because they don't stay put 
we make none; \ 

But love itself is promise : ■ 

Improvising v ' • 

' onwhat'fittfltoiito 

'• ' (whsteverdobs; ^ V. y : 

'• or doesn’t) ;■ : >’.■*“ 'vy ; '/■ 

and even as it grower jgbetf 
'• ' becoming : , • J 

v' ; ^ 
y • yyv’AyV i fr. • ‘v, j. 


The kingdom of God is a spiritual state of 
consciousness. It is not a physical place to be 
found here or in the future. The kingdom of 
God is the consciousness of goodness, jus- 
tice, health, and love — love of God and God's 
spiritual creation, which, of course, Includes 
man. Man is made in the likeness of God. 
This likeness is wholly spiritual, reflecting 
God and. all His attributes. Man's true 
selfhood Is inseparable from the Father. 

To hold fn consciousness the continuing 
sense of goodness, health, and holiness — 
true happiness — is our Ideal. We can try one 
.moment at a time, one day at a time, to lift 
our thought to spiritual reality — the only 
reality. This is a good beginning, pausing to 
feel the gentle presence of God. 

* Miscellaneous Writings, p. 15; **Matthew 
6:33; ^Miscellaneous Writings, pp. 154-155. 


The 

healing 

touch 

of Gods love 


In ihc Bible Cii»d promises. "\ 
will i osi» i iv licrilih un(i» (1 icu.. 
and l will IwmI ilicu u! 
wounds.*' 

Are you Jongfng for a greater 
assurance of God’s healing 
care? Perhaps a fuller and deep- 
er understanding of God may 
be requited of you. A book (lint 
can help you is Science and 
Health with Key lo the Scrip- 
tures by Mary Baker Eddy. This 
is a book that brings lo light 
God’s ever-present goodness. 
His power and His love. 

Science nnd Health speaks of 
-yf&J’s NlL ' ul ^ aslncss 0,1(1 H' s law 
'ST healing through prayer. It 
can show you how a change in 
your concept of God and man 
can bring healing and regenera- 
tion in your life. It will show 
you how the Bible's promises 
arc fulfilled. 

You can have a paperback copy 
. of this book by sending £1.07 
with this coupon. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson <- • 

• Publisher's Agent • -J 

^ JH° ; ^ ^ t ' 4 * “* • • 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science, and- Health 
with Key to the Script urcs.' (L) 


.Address-. — ■ ■ 7 - ( 

Cotii'nly.- — ; — r*-’r ‘ — , K . \ 

> My ^ c hequt: fo p l £1.07 n enc jbsed 
vQs 'payment ih V 
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OPINION AND... 


JHE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Mmunnp 


New slant on Britain’s woes, public schools, India and Iran 


i-V, 




As an Englishman, and one who is familiar 
with the social structure of British society, I 
cannot let Roger Bernheim's article on Brit- 
ain go unanswered. 

Roger Bernheim maintains that the reason 
for Britain's economic woes is because the 
country has not been able to adjust from Us 
past colonialism to present day medium power 
status. He blames Britain's class arrogance, 
elite versus working. I should like to remind 
the writer that Britain along with other highly 
industrialized nations is divided into three 
social classes, a small upper class consisting 
mainly of titled gentry, a large middle class, 
and an equally large working class, although 
(he latter would appear to be diminishing as 
more and more people climb (he ladder of 
success. * 

In present-day Britain there is very little 
class distinction, and a child from a state 
school of working class parents has every 
opportunity of going on to higher levels of 
learning. Furthermore, increasing numbers 
of pupils from state-run schools are being 
accepted into so-called elite private schools. In 
present-day Britain it takes more than inher- 
ited wealth and prestige to become a leader. 
More and more establishment institutions 
such as merchant banking, the foreign office 
of the civil service, are opening their doors to 
promising recruits from all walks of life. 

I’m afraid 1 cannot accept the theory that 
class arrogance is pulling Britain down. It is 
quite true the unions are powerful, and some, 
due to left wing Infiltration, quite militant. 
However, this is not the real cause of Britain's 


By LbszId T. Kin 

One of the' most durable misconceptions of 
the postwar period has provod to be the 
widespread belief that Churchill and Roose- 
velt sold out the countries of Central-Eastern 
Europe to Stalin at Yalta. The fundamental 
facts about that famous conference, long 
declassified, have emerged from behind the 
multiple veils of rumor and conjecture (the 
U.S. State Department published its volume of 
diplomatic papers on Yalta in L955). But the 
myth about these nations' deliberate betrayal 
by the very architects of the Atlantic Charter 
has continued to persist . 

The Helsinki summit produced fresh echoes 
of Yalta as several commentators began 
emphasizing the similarities between the two 
conferences. These echoes were not, however, 
in harmony with the actual facts. In February 
of 1945, Churchill and Roosevelt had managed 
to salvage their principles — from the moral 
ordeal of their wartime friendship with Uncle 
Joe — by inserting them into the text of their 
agreement. Consequently, the fifth chapter of 
Its Declaration on Liberated Europe fully 
reaffirmed the right of all the nations con- 
* corned ‘to self-determination and democratic 
government. 

Stalin along with FDR and Churchill signed 
this clearly worded pact and thus formally 


Roscoe Drummond 


Washington 


ills. I rather suspect that the average Briton, 
heavily taxed since World War II has lost the 
incentive to work hard, consequently has 
become lethargic to some extent. 

To visit Britain today one would never 
suspect that the country were deeply in debt 
with a 25 percent inflation rate. On the 
contrary, there is indeed an air of unparalleled 
prosperity, quite noticeable in large centres of 
population. 

Roger Bernheim is most certainly not 
convincing in his article on Britain, and will 
imve to do a little more in-depth research 
before he is. The subject is a complex one, and 
requires carefu 1 analysis. 

Toronto, Canada Lionel W. Needham 

Lay off the public schools! 

While appreciating much of the article 
“Britain’s long travail" in a recent issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, I cannot agree 
with the statements against the English public 
schools. Having taught in the Junior depart- 
ment of such a school for many years I know 
the careful work done there is bound to help 
every pupil who attends. It also develops a 
strong sense of loyalty to the school . 

I do not agree that the boys are snobbish or 
feel superior. 

Because all boys do not have the privileg&of 
attending "elite" schools even If they wished 
to, why abolish the "elite” schools, and so 
deprive those who are able to attend, and wish 
to do so? 

So please, let us stop attacking our public 
schools, private schools, elite schools — call 


them what you like but please let us recognize 
their good, and their great placo in our well- 
loved country of Britain. 

Oswestry, England Katie l.loyd 

In defense of India 

I am at a loss to understand why the Western 
media is mostly against India. I was recently 
in India on vacation. There are no strikes, no 
lockouts, no more burning of the railways, 
schools, colleges, universities, post offices, 
etc. Our product inn has shot up by f»-iu 
percent, the prices have come down by :i-5 
percent. The prices of some of the com- 
modities for daily use for an average person 
have come down by 10-15 percent. The 
overwhelming majority of the people arc 
happy. I only wish that this had come a few 
years earlier. 

If the Senate and Congress in the United 
States could appoint Mr. Ford as the President 
and Mr. Rockefeller as the Vice-President, 
without any election, then why can’t the duly 
elected upper and lower houses of India bring 
in some changes. This has been done by an 
overwhelming majority in both houses. 

Have you forgotten your support for the 
military juntas, autocratic dictators, mock- 
eries of human rights in Rhodesia and South 
Africa while picking on the Indian Govern- 
ment which is valiantly trying to save democ- 
racy from disintegrating? The only reason 
seems to be that it suits the capjlalistic 
governments, and of course, the Western 
media which are controlled by the rich people, 
so they must play the master's tune. 


accepted the responsibility for carrying out its 
provisions in Russian-occupied Europe. The 
Soviet dictator tin accord with Churchill's 
worst fears which had motivated most of his 
arguments for a Southern strategy) bluntly 
violated all aspects of the Yalta agreement 
however, by imposing Communist dictator- 
ships on the nations within his grip. Then, as 
an ultimate gesture of contempt for the United 
Nations and its brave hopes for a new free 
world, he put up the Iron Curtain. 

The fact that the removal of this lethal 
barrier from the heart of Europe was not 
included In the West's preconditions for 
signing the Helsinki document tells a great 
deal about the moral standards of the free 
world’s political establishment. 

Helsinki as a whole should be appraised in 
the light of the tragic post-Yalta drama (in 
which Stalin was, beyond any doubt, the chief 
villain) and with a reflective thought on the 
old adage that nations which refuse to learn 
from history are destined to repeat their 
follies. 

Much has been said lately about the dangers 
of Finlandization to West-Central Europe 
following a large-scale American withdrawal 
from the continent. None of the commentators 
has mentioned, however, the particularly 
relevant fact that Yalta's overall objective was 


Yalta and Helsinki 


East-Central Europe’s Finlandization. That in 
essence, and by contrast, means the status of 
neutral freedom not suppression ; exposure to 
the Kremlin's whims but not to its whip; being 
within Moscow’s sphere of influence but not 
under its totalitarian control. 

Had the Soviet-dominated nations been 
allowed to live according to the Finns’ 
political pattern and standards, there would 
have been no cold war. The Western govern- 




ments would not have been compelled to 
protest Stalin’s aggressive violations of tho 
wartime agreements and, in response to his 
expansive coups in Soviet-occupied Europe, 
ultimately forced to rearm. Therefore, since 
the Soviet breach of the Yalta Pact was the 
casus belli of the cold war, only the pact's 
gradual implementation — the liberalization 


The CIA isn’t all bad 


Someone ought to say a few kind words In 
behalf of the CIA — I’m willing. 

This doesn’t mean justifying any of its 
improper, illegal, or unauthorized actions 
during the Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, 
and Nixon administrations. Congress has good 
reason to investigate the operation, manage- 
ment, and oversight of the Centra) In- 
telligence Agency. It is all to the good that it is 
doing so. 

But it does need to be understood that it is 
impossible for the agency to put its publicized 
failures, and shortcomings into perspective 
since its significant successes cannot be 
publicized. Intelligence gathering has to be a 
secret operation and its defenders cannot 
publicizt vork well done without Impairing its 
future effectiveness. 

The first president of the United States 
warned his chief of intelligence that ^'secrecy 


is essential,” and President Truman put truth 
with characteristic directness 175 years later : 

"It matters not to the United States," he 
said, "whether its secrets become known 
through publication in the media or through 
the activities of spies, The damage to the 
United States Ib the same in both cases. I, for 
one, do not believe that the best interests of 
our country are served by going on the 
principle that everybody has the right to know 
everything." 

The congressional investigators are cer- 
tainly not setting out intentionally to destroy 
the intelligence arm of the American, Govern- 
ment. _ - 

The point I am making is that the congres- 
sional investigations, which are truly needed, 
may do so unintentionally by the recklessness 
and carelessness of some of the committee; or 
by irresponsible leaks. 

It is beginning to happen. , ' ' * ; 


Rep. Michael Harrington (D) of Massachu- 
setts was given access to classified CIA 
documents which Congress Itself had decided 
should not be made public. Harrington vio- 
lated hiB written path by making parts of them 
public. ThuB a single member of Congress 
declassified intelligence information which 
Congress was holding as classified; When 
Congress cannot compel obedience to Its own 
riiles by its owfa members, no wonder the 
President is reluctant to turn over hiahlv 
secret material to it. • ■ • - 

The House Intelligence Investigating Com- 
mittee under the .chairmanship of Rep, Otis 
Pike (D) of New York asked President Ford to 
turn over certain classified CIA information. 
He did Ao. The committee then made public 

Over the earnest objections of the White 
Rouse, phrases, from those documents which 
.disclosed that the ; U.S. had penetrated the 
cornmuhications of two important ..batiorts. 
Through tftte congressional publicity; 'these 

> -j.- ‘.’.'.y;"*:.; J-Y - -' ’>• ' 

Si- •. -i / ’ •■•-V.-.v. • . 


1 am writing this ns an ordinary l oya ] 

dedicated, and proud Indian citizen ' * ' 

Lonam M. L. Kalla 

The path of glory 

Mr. Russell Urines hi his article "Iran- 
Peacekeeper or empire builder?” describes 
the Shull’s objectives characterized by "most 
ambitious geopolitical campaign by any nonin- 
dustrial power." The Shah's strategy is 
serving Iran well, but I would like to make two 
points: 

1. Modern Iran is the Shall, What happens if 
he leaves the scene, suddenly — a hazard of 
present-day political leadership. 

2. India and Iran, both arc set on "patbef 
glory," dreaming of bygone empires: AsokA 
or Cyrus the Great’s, ir India recovers her 
strength and the Shah lives long enough they 
are bound to confront. As Mr. Brines so aptly 
describes: 

"There is no guarantee thaL commanding 
regional powers, once ascendant, will re- 
nounce empire-building or will refrain from 
developing nuclear potentiality, as India has 
done. The pressures of tomorrow, or even 
tonight may change the most peace-minded 
lender." 

And when that happens the contest arena 
woultl he the Afro- Asian Region, starting with 
Pakistan. 

Rawalpindi, Pakistan Malik G, Sarwir 

Letters arc welcome. Only « selection 
con be published and none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject to con- 
densation. * 


and evcntunl Finlandization of Moscow’s satel- 
lites —-could really end it. 

This ideal solution, the key lo genuine peace 
and justice, apparently never entered the 
minds of the Helsinki summit's planners, let 
alone their final draft. The Western powers 
politely refrained from raising the crucial 
question about the caplive nations’ obviously 
defunct sovereignty and meekly went along 
with Lhe Kremlin’s transparent intention to 
turn the Helsinki declaration into an idle 
recitation of dishonored truths. 

The usual principles about all tho European 
nations’ right to freedom nnd self-determina- 
tion were restated ns dearly ns thoy were 
thirty years ago. This time, iiowovor, every- 
one know that these have no validity in Prague 
and Budapest, or anywhere within the Soviet 
orbit; their nwunings wore crushed by the 
dialectical mills or Moscow’s propaganda 
mnehlnc. The difference, therefore, between 
the two conferences amounts to this; while the 
breaking of Yalta's promise was merely a 
possibility, the deception at Helsinki was a 
foregone conclusion even before the document 
was signed. 

Mr. Kiaa, a PhD candidate at Fordham, 
was a member of the former Hungarian 
Christian Democratic Party. 


two countries now know that they must alter 
the communications security. 

Helpful to them but not to the U.S. 

Frank Church, chairman of the Senate a ulr 
investigation, stated that its inquiry ln» 
covert intelligence matters would be secret in 
the interest of not impairing Its U.S- Wr 
telligence operations. Whereupon, a memos 
of his committee or 1 a member of Its Bt * n 
started to leak the testimony it was taking. ‘ 
One headline read: “Senators Hear wa 
S ent Poison to Kill Lumumba.” There was no 
attributed source for the story since os ..- 
source did not dare identify himself. Then)- 
was no indication whether the testihiony 
been rebutted. In any event. It is. 
difficult for rebuttal to catch up with fldet *jd® ; ■ 
- alluring rumors. _ • 

The CIA has a duty to handle Itself hettrt- 
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Melvin Maddocks 


The original land of future-shock 


It has been a particularly warm September in Japan, 
fjjmaxlng the hottest summer in 82 years. On the national 
IjoHdsy celebrating Respect for the Elders the temperature 
soscdlnto the 90s, and the children were everywhere. 

Consider the scene. Hoys in Little League uniforms raise the 
(Hi unseasonably sun-baked diamonds. Schoolgirls in 
Heir middy-blouses bicycle os small convoys down avenues 
Hocked off for the holiday. In the Olani Gardens near-infants 
I station tiptoe by red-lacquered bridge rails, staring down at 
tlo goldfish and carp swimming in midsummer laziness 
beneath while adoring parents Like snapshots from Lhe shore. 

In lhe deportment stores — and what good consumer 
anywhere would rate a holiday a holiday if department stores 
were closed? — more children fill the aisles, playing the 
International game of leave-your-parents, find-your-parents 
(you hope). Misplaced children turn up sooner rather than 
later, of course, at the toy counters where — American 
children, please take note! — they are practically encouraged 
to touch and even operate snarling miniature sports cars, 
electrically wagging dogs, and reasonably friendly robots. 
Could one find more convincing evidence that Japan is child- 
oricnled than these lit>ertarian little hands? 

But where In this tableau are the elderly, so officially heing 
respected? Pretty much nowhere. 

A young man wearing a ilenini suit and cowboy hnnLs, 
perhaps in his mid-2ns, explains: The Japanese work so hard 
that they have lo have national holidays. It is the only way, he 


says, to halt their compulsiveness. The specific excuse for the 
holiday could not matter less. 

A young woman in a yellow dress disagrees. A national 
holiday, she argues subtly, gets established only when the 
altitude it enforces requires enforcing. If people really 
resi>cc tod llie elderly, there would be no need to declare a day 
for observance. 

Even at the Moljl Shrine — a solid symbol surely of 
"ancestor worship" — the 179 acres swarm with the next 
generation. A jolly guide at the Treasure Museum stands in 
the sun near the door, turns his back to the Emperoi 1 Meiji’s 
desk, the Emperor Meijl’s horse-drawn carriage — all the 
memorabilia of the past — and pretends to chase the little 
children, squealing in delight, who play tag with his black 
robe. 

in public outdoor pools, boys showing off a long hot 
summer's worth of tan and girls in their bikinis enjoy one last 
swim to the recorded rhythm of rock music. 

On the Tokyo streets, motorcyclists in summer shirts take 
advantage of the absence of commuter traffic to drag-race 
from the stop lights. 

No place for tribal gatherings of the elderly here. 

Does this mean that Respect for the Elders Day is a form of 
holiday -hypocrisy? A pious gesture without content? Not 
necessarily. What may be pointed up rather is the truism that 
one of the most past-oriented of societies has become one of 
the most future-oriented, nnd is not finding the self- 
contradiction easy. 


Once Japanese novels and films were built around plots 
emphasizing the duties of filial piety. Now the themes are 
shifting to a Western — or perhaps simply 20th-century — 
"individualism." And as Westerners — children, parents, and 
nursing-home owners — well know, honoring your fattier and 
your mother gets acknowledged more often In theory than In 
practice. 

Individualists travel light. 

Obviously Respect for the Elders Day can be a bit of an 
embarrassment, and at worst an agony. The morning^after 
papers recounted stories about suicides among the elderly, 
much as American papers detail the holiday statistics of 
traffic accidents. 

But there was also a report of an international marathon 
race for the elderly — 25 kilometers around Lake Yamanaka, 
10 kilometers for the very elderly. And last summer, it is said, 
a 91-year-old man climbed Mt. Fuji. Here are seniors training 
for their survival in a world where the young not the elderly, 
the children not the parents are likely tostand at the top of the 
hierarchy. 

Of the 2,782 marathoners from 22 countries, about 95 
percent finished strong. And the way things are going for the 
elderly everywhere, they had better. 

But save, say, half a holiday's quota of respect for the young 
in Japan, the original land of future-shock. And, in fact, for 
the young everywhere — those astronauts flying through 
space on automatic pilot, apprehensive about a destination 
they can’t yet see, homesick for a launching pad they can’t 
even remember. 


Erwin D. Canham 


Questions Americans ask themselves about violence 


Americans continue to ask themselves a 
series of questions: 

Ti> what degree ore the many assassinations 
and assassination attempts a general condition 
of national society which .should give great 
concern? Do wc face a problem of collective 
guilt? 

To what degree arc these dread fill phenom- 
ena a result or single, isolated, deranged 
persons who are given great opportunity by 
the unique openness of American society nnd 
™ ur c of Us political campaigning? 

To what degree are the recent attempts on 
President Ford « consequence of his own style 
« political activism? 

How important is the ready availability of 
lethal weapons, ns compared with mnny other 
MiWrlcs? 

I think Ihere is some serious validity lo each 
oiheso questions. 

*«■ n °l “Iso true, ns President Ford has 
® “• H 101 Ihcsn tragic events give & distorted 
^ of American society, which also includos 


«. By Russell Brines 

ns tragedy of Bangladesh symbolizes the 

^inuing tragedy of tho newly emergent, 
stria. 

J 1 is too early to determine the jirobable 
of the coup which killed the “father" 
•toigladesh, Sheikh Mujlbur Rahman, and 
U P a new power structure. But the 
iSf aV ? waa Part of the bloody, perhaps 
BMrable, process by which the majority of 
new nations are trying to bridge 
of frown history. . 

Di«!il. 8wUt r °Nback of West European colo- 
ur ? 11 after 1945 suddenly revealed a vast 
ovJr^r 0 * 1 bpd not left the lBth century. The 
ke Pt millions of subjects 
anew . 1116 repressive mold of their own 
acfi iw Cu ^ ure8 ' or > at least, had not eacour T 
men ?? leave it- Only a thin veneer of 
m °deS^ feWer women were educated to 

it was trie that few, if any, o£ the 
p f0 ^ a o 100 new nations created duringthis 
^ 1^^ rea^Y- for motterri M-gaven)- 


ovi-rwhi'liningiy U»ini i , l« , nu , nls? And Unit 
1licn- 1:. virliii* in In:. di-Mr* 1 In luivv rlnw- 
conlact with American people, and his refusal 
to shut himself off behind impenetrable 
iNirriers? 

The most serious point, it seems to me. is the 
question about the nature of American 
society Certainly it has included since pioneer 
days 11 great deal of violence, lhe centuries- 
long "Wiir" against the American Indians was 
itself a dreadful conditioner. Europeans came 
as invaders and all too frequently fought their 
way into possession of other people's land, 
destroying other people's societies. 

These elements of violence continued and to 
this day are glorified in the pervasive enter- 
tainment modlu, although latterly more accu- 
racy and humaneness (nnd some counter- 
distortion) Imve entered some accounts of 
frontier life. 

ThlB Inheritance of violence was manifested 
also in the growth or crime rings, In under- 
world bottles and in battles against criminals, 


nisi 1 glorified by lhe vnluvtammonl media 
oib-n must hrulnlly 

The inner disciplines which arc necessary 
to preserve order — which have until recently 
permitted British policemen to go unarmed — 
have been lacking to a great degree In the 
United States, although without a consid- 
erable measure of them society could not exist 
anywhere. 

Muny Americans are today aware of the 
violent forces which need to be counteracted 
and minimized in national life. Recently, 
however, the Vietnam war with its especially 
ulroclous elements (My Lai and the many 
technologies of modern war) have also stimu- 
lated violence within national society. A few 
words In a column can only remind us of the 
need to sweeten and purity national life, 
through individual and societal awakening, 
under the awareness of God’s universal 
protective and purify 1 ng power . 

On the immediate operational level it Is 
worth considering how much President 
Ford’s travels are an obsessive hangover of 


his quarter-century of practical political activ- 
ity. 11c speaks of the desirability of "dia- 
logue" with the American people. How much 
"dialogue" is there, really, in handshaking 
and hand-waving? Are there not better ways 
for him to meet people, in responsible groups, 
where he can partake of the most important 
part of dialogue, which Is listening? In- 
telligent use of television In such groups 
where there Is meaningful encounter with 
American people would reach the millions. It 
could be good campaigning as well as respon- 
sible stewardship. 

Surely It is now obvious that better mea- 
sures of gun control are essential, especially 
of handguns. Such measures, however prac- 
tical, do not get at causes and they should be 
our main concern. The appalling irrationality 
of recent events — as testified freely by the 
persons themselves who were involved — 
show vividly how Uie atmosphere of national 
life needs to be purified. The pollution of the 
spirit iB as challenging os the pollution of air 
or water, and it can be purified. 


Bangladesh: bait for communists? 




societies lacking the experience to use thorn. 
They could not be administered by bureau- 


atrocities and gunfire, and Bangladesh was form this movement into an arc of new 
welcomed with perhaps more international communist nations; as they hoped. Now they 

... . r mm am it-* Lmm* nmiiBH ku nlaumd linnn All LilP 




others which is essential to Western politics, 
particularly parliamentary democracy, and 
Instead &UU lived udder the code of the native 
past, where the strong ruled.and took what 

they pleated... 1 \ ‘ 1 

Political experimentation only intensified 


goodwill ana sympamy map any ai uw uiiwi wc 

new nations racial'snd tribal problems left unsettled by the • 

But what the world applauded was esqeh- Colonialists. In thejr - - haids :Jhe African- >. 

Hally a war of racial, separation; ’ It was ian> made slogan,' ‘ ‘Self-determination of P^P^ 8 , - 

emoti«m^^^«enL but n6t a wise onei : thq Has,bMome a* timje And an . i\ 
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necessities, 'The country > 
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